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Not. An Experiment, But A Pronounced Success 








The Leading Bookkeeping System 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


(Williams and Rogers Series) 











HIS system has stood the severest test—the test of time, in the hands of discriminating 

and progressive commercial teachers in all parts of the country. It presents the sub- 

ject in the natural, modern way, and teaches bookkeeping as it is practiced today by 
modern bookkeepers in the best business houses. 

The introduction of this system into the schools of such leading cities as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Portland (Me.), Springfield (Mass.), Providence, Hartford, Trenton, Scranton, 
Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Dayton, Springfield (Ill.), St. Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, and Tacoma, as well as a host of smaller places, equally 
representative, is sufficient evidence of its superior merits. It is published in three forms 
to meet the requirements of all classes of commercial schools and commercial departments. 





If you are a principal or a commercial teacher, and have not received our special cir- 
cular of Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, we shall be pleased to send you one on request 
together with complete catalogue of the best texts on commercial law, commercial arithme- 
tic, and commercial correspondence. 














AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Commercial Publications Department 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
A GREAT FIGHT BRAVELY 
WON. 

Governor Hughes has wrested from 
the New York legislature one of the 
greatest and most dramatic victories 
in the recent history of politics,—the 
enactment of the bills prohibiting 
race-track gambling,—and he has 
done it bythe vote of a senator, 
Foelker of Brooklyn, who, enfeebled 
by a recent operation, at the risk of 
his life and against the advice of his 
doctor and the entreaties of his wife, 
went to Albany to give his vote to 
save the bills. At the regular session 
the bills were lost in the Senate by a 
tie vote. A special election in a dis- 
trict in which there was a vacancy re- 
sulted after the regular’ session 
closed,—thanks largely to Governor 
Hughes’ vigorous campaigning,—in 
the choice of a senator who was 
pledged to vote for the bills. When 
the governor re-convened the legis- 
lature in special session to reconsider 
the bills, the outlook would have been 
cheering, had not Senator Foelker’s 
critical illness threatened the loss of 
a vote which would have reduced the 
Senate again to a tie. Now the 
gamblers’ campaign, upon which thou- 
sands of dollars were corruptly spent, 
fails through the vote of the feeble, 
but heroic, Foelker. 


AFTER THE COAL ROADS. 

The United States government has 
lost no time in entering upon the 
prosecution of the coal-carrying rail- 
roads, under the “commodity clause” 
of the Hepburn law. ‘lhat clause, 
which forbids any railroad to trans- 
port from one state to another or to 
a foreign country any commodity in 
which it has a direct or indirect in- 
terest, only became operative May 1; 
and suit has already been entered 
under it at Philadelphia against seven 
railroads. It is charged that these 
roads own and control certain coal- 
mining companies, and thus constitute 
a dangerous monopoly. The cases 
will undoubtedly go up to the supreme 
court of the United States, if the 
roads are beaten in the lower court, 
to determine the constitutionality of 
the law. 


HOBNOBBING ROYALTIES. 


The visit of King Edward-to the 
ezar has attracted more than ordi- 
nary attention. It is the first time 
that a British sovereign has paid such 
a visit to a Russian autocrat. Com- 
ing so soon after the recent Anglo- 
Russian agreement upon Asiatic ques- 
tions, it is not surprising that there 
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should be expectations in some quar- 
ters that it may lead to closer rela- 
tions in the whole field of world poli- 
tics; and although all intention of 
definite agreements has been dis- 
claimed publicly by Sir Edward Grey, 
in his response to the vehement criti- 
cisms made by the Socialist and Labor 
members of the House of Commons 
upon the proposed visit, it is hardly 
probable that the incident will fail of 
having important political conse- 


quences. That it will lead to a new 
rriple Alliance, with Great Britain, 
France, and Russia as partners, is, 


however, too wild a conjecture. 
A GRACEFUL RETURN. 

When the United States refused to 
accept any larger part of the in- 
demnity which the allies exacted from 
China after the Boxer rebellion than 
was sufficient to afford compensation 
for actually sustained by 
Americans, no one imagined that any 
part of the money thus magnani- 
mously relinquished would come back 
to the United States. But so it is to 
be. The Chinese government, with a 
finer sense of the appropriate than 
might have been expected, kas deter- 
mined to devote the money thus sur- 
rendered to meet the cost of sending 
annually to the United States for the 
next ten years 200 Chinese students 
to be educated in American schools 
and colleges. So the incident will 
have far-reaching and long-continuing 
consequences, 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

PLANS. 

If President Roosevelt’s plans are 
accurately foreshadowed in reports 
which have been published with the 
apparent sanction of the White 
House, he has no intention of trying 
to impress himself upon the new ad- 
ministration; nor of immediately re- 
entering public life by succeeding 
Senator Platt; nor of making a Euro- 
pean tour, during which he would 
probably receive such honors as have 
not been accorded to an American 
since General Grant went around the 
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world. His plans are far more char- 
acteristic. He is studying up the big 
game of British East Africa, both 


from the sportsman’s and the natural- 
ist’s point of view; and he is plan- 
ning to go direct to that region soon 
after his retirement from office, and 
with his son Kermit as a companion, 
to spend a year, more or less, in the 
jungle. 


A KOREAN REBELLION. 
The Koreans have been generally 
accounted a feeble folk, but it appears 
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that they have enough courage to 
organize rather a formidable rebel- 
lion against the Japanese administra- 
tion. Little is known of this move- 
ment except from Japanese sources, 
which cértainly would not exaggerate 
it; but the Japanese official reports 
show that, during the nine days end- 
ing June 3, there were sixty-nine en- 
gagements between the Japanese 
forces and the Korean insurgents, in 
which the latter lost 372 killed and 
fifty-five captured, and in the next 
four days there were twenty-six en 
gagements, in which 113 insurgents 
were killed and twenty-six taken pris- 
[t is not clear how this insur 
rection was organized, or where it 
gets its arms and money, but it marks 
a struggle obstinate enough to refute 
the charge that the Koreans have no 
courage or patriotism. 
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YOUR TROUBLE. 

Who says the times are out of joint? 
Who thinks the way is growing 
steeper? 

Who fears the worst is yet to come 
and that the gloom is getting 
deeper? 

Cheer up, you that expect no joys 
along the paths as yet unbeaten; 

Your trouble probably is due to some- 
thing you have lately eaten. 


Who says that men grow worse and 
worse? Who sits alone in dark- 
ness grieving 

Because there are no heights to gain, 
no honors that are worth achiev- 
ing? 

Cheer up, you that in 
robbed of the hope 
rising; 

The trouble with you probably is that 
you need more exercising. 

—S§. E. Kiser, in the Chicago Record- 

Herald. 


sadness sit. 
you had of 


SHAME ON HIM! 


“Of course, John,” said Mrs. Young- 
husband, “I like my kitchen quite 
well, but I'd like to have one of those 
new portable ranges.” 

“But, my dear,” protested her foxy 
husband. “we'd have to get portable 
cooking utensils to go with it.” 


“That’s so. I never thought of 
that.’—The Catholic Standard and 
Times. 


AT THE SEANCE. 
“Ts that the spirit of Lindley Mur- 
ray ?” 
“Yuss; that’s me.”’—The Tatler. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


1908 Summer Schools 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, JULY 7th TO 24th, 1908 


An ideal opportunity to study the most approved methods of teaching music and drawing in the public schools. 
The oldest, the largest, the most thorough, the best equipped, and the most successful and helpful summer 


schools in this country. 





221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 





Graduates occupy prominent positions all over the United States, 





EASTERN SCHOOL 
WEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, BOSTON 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager, 


Further information 
and illustrated booklet 
sent upon request. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILL. 


FRANK D. FARR, Business Manager 


WESTERN SCHOOL 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Eric Pape School of Art | | The aah 


ELEVENTH SEASON Necessity of Attending 
Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE | | Symmer School——.% 


Painter and Illustrator 

















Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT. | | 22 SUP#RINTENDENTS 


ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, PRINCIPALS 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- DIRECTORS of SCHOOLS 
TION and DECORATIVE Do your special teachers attend summer school ? 
DESIGN Do you urge them to do so and assist them in se- 


lecting A SUITABLE SUMMER SCHOOL ? 


ures A well written article treating on this subject 
No Examinations for Admission appeared in the January, ’08, ‘¢Chronicle.”’ 


A request will bring it. 
Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. THOMAS NORMAL 
Illustrated catalogue free on application. : 
Address the secretary. £ RAINING SCHOOL 
DETROIT,..MICHIGAN 





Cor. Mass, Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY Ist, 1908 




















When you see.... 


ae “ESTERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty che. we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 














THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. : : Works: CAMDEN, N. Reig 
BOYVILLE. ®»_ JOHN E. GUNCKEL 
A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has 5,000 enrolled in his 
association. The book itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - - TOLEDO, OHIO 














How Does the Lead Cet into the Pencil? 

Of course you know how the apple gets into the dumpling, 
and how the hole gets into the doughnut, but how many can tell 
right off just how the lead gets in the pencil? There are a great | 
many more teachers who know the answer now than there were 
five years ago, for in that time the Dixon Company have sent out 
over 50,000 copies of a little book that tells the secret. It is called 
“A PEnciL GEOGRAPHY,” and we will he glad to send copies to any 
who are interested and who would like to be able to impart this 
information to others under their charge. 

A sample package of pencils will be sent on receipt of 16 
a> cents in stamps. 


‘JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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The Mother Tongue 


(REVISED) 
BY KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD 














You are probably familiar with the 
Mother Tongue, which has had such a pro- 
nounced influence on the teaching of Eng- 
lish throughout the country. The new 
edition has been revised according to the 
suggestions of hundreds of teachers using 
the book. The good points of the first 
edition :— 

The emphasis of the essentials of grammar. 
The use of explanations and illustrations 
rather than rules. 


The literary selections of high excellence. 
The form and arrangement of matter. 


All these attractive features are retained, 





SPAULDING & MILLER’S 





GRADED SCHOOL SPELLER 


Something fresh and new on that important 
subject of spelling; graded in seven books. 


ist. They are DECIDEDLY INTERESTING. 

2nd, Words are presented naturally through 
the use of stories, biographies and descrip- 
tidns. 

3rd. Attention is paid to sound as well as 
to we 

4th. There is careful grading of each part. 


GINN & COMPANY . . Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


























NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME. 





By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training School, Os- 
wego, New York. 12mv. Cloth. xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 


SCHOOL REPORTS AND SCHOOL EFFICIENCY. 


By DAvip 8. SNEDDEN, Ph.D., and WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
For the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of School 
Children. 8vo. Cloth. xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergarten 
Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, J&., Principal of Public School No. 
85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. viii - 350 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF READING. 


By EpmMounp BuRKE Huey, Professor of Psychology and 
Education in the Western University of Pennsylvania. 
i2mo. Cloth. xvi+469 pages. $1.40 net. 


GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


BY ARTHUR SCHULTZE, ASsistant Professor of Mathematics, 
New York University, Head of the Mathematical Depart- 
ment, High School of Commerce, New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. viii+93 pages. 80 cents net. 


NATURE STUDY MADE EASY. 

By EDWARD B. SHALLOW, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and WIni FRED T. CULLEN, Princi- 
pal Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
vii+-136 pages. 40 cents net. 

DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


By VAN Evrie KILPATRICK, A.M. 16mo. Cloth. xiii+130 
pages. 60 cents net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Chicago 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


San Francisco 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


= Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AFD 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 
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THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N.Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 

All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circulars outlining the plan of the 


Schools and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 














RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upon 
your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of A ddress.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, giving both the former and present address, otherwise they are respon 
sible for the paper if sent to a former address, until ordered stopped, or address 
changed. 

How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
tered letters, made payabie to the Publishers. 

Receipfts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear on the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 


| us at once. 


Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. We guarantee a 
full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and al! communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journat should be addressed to A. E. Winsurp, 
Editor. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JournaL 
should be addressed to the Publishers 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 





CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ J . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, : ‘ 4.00 “ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . ’ ‘ $5.50 es 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), wat , 
Both papers te one address, ; yarn: , $3.00 “ 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: Facts, which I cannot 
gainsay, force me to believe that the conservation 
of our natural resources is the most weighty ques- 
tion now before the people of the United States. 


SUPERINTENDENT WatLace E. Mason, North 
Andover, Mass.: I believe that the commercial 
studies give as valuable training for citizenship as 
the so-called humanistic studies, and better training 
for accuracy and judgment. 


J. L. M. Curry: The public free schools are 
the colleges of the people; they are the nurseries 
of freedom; their establishment and efficiency are 
the paramount duty of a republic. The education 
of children is the most legitimate object of taxa- 
tion. 


SUPERINTENDENT L, A. Fates, Attleboro, Mass.: 
Character, in the general acceptation of the word, 
means more than morality. It means the ability to 
attack courageously and to overcome successfully 
the difficulties that lie before one; and strength of 
character in a boy or girl may depend very largely 
on the manner in which he is allowed to perform 
his school work. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F, THWING, Western Reserve 
Univercity: In these times it is frequently and 
strongly asserted that the length of the course of 
the undergraduate college is to be determined in 
nc small degree ,by the calling which the student 
may pursue. It is said that if one is to use the col- 
lege as a condition and a force for a liberal educa- 
tion, the usual period of four years is none too 
long. This time is short enough for the enlarge- 
ment of the mind and for the srewth of a liberal 
spirit. An intellectual aristocracy cannot be 
founded in a shorter period. But it is also said 
that if a student is to enter one of the professions 
which are still called learned, two years are ample. 
For the professional training itself is more or less 
liberal and liberalizing. In these two remarks lies 
truth; but it is still to be said that a profession is 
not only enlarging, but it also demands a large 
mind in him who is to learn its truth and to prac- 
tice its duties. Therefore, literary studies may pro- 
mote professional power, for such studies cultivate 
the imagination, train the feelings, enrich the mem- 
ory, and broaden and lift up the whole intellectual 
firmament. Such results are precious in the higher 
relations of every profession. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, 


One of the most important principles on which 
our democratic institutions are based is, briefly 
stated, equal opportunities for all through educa- 
tion and equal rights before the law. We insist 
that in this country every youth shall have an op- 
portunity to make the most of himself and lift him- 
self to any social level to which he may aspire, and 
to which his character, capacity, and industry may 
enable him to attain. Yet the school system 
which has been devised to guarantee this right now 
fails to reach the great majority of our population. 
It is well known that the great majority of our 
school children leave school at the upper limit ot 
the compulsory school attendance age—fourteen 
years in most states; and hence, that the educa- 
tional opportunities offered are not accessible to 
this great majority of our population. The inves- 
tigations of this commission have shown that there 
are in Massachusetts, alone, probably not less than 
twenty-five thousand of these young people who 
were obliged to leave school at an early age. They 
have not learned what it is to become adapted to a 
given employment. In consequence they find 
themselves without a career at an age when the an- 
swer to the question, What shall I do? should have 
been settled, and when their usefulness in their 
several careers should begin to open to them the 
significance of increasing earnings and the respon- 
sibilities of a home and of community life. Our 
investigations have also indicated that the great 
niajority of this large number of young people in 
Massachusetts would be in school if they realized 
that the school promised an increased earning 
capacity. 

Our provision for public education fails to 
reach the great majority of our population during 
the critical period of later childhood and youth. 
And this is because we have no school that appeals 
to a large portion of our pupils and their parents ; 
a school. that by its very nature suggests the pos- 
sibility of a career in some skilled pursuit. More 
general education, followed by professional educa- 
tion, is beyond the pupil’s means. He, therefore, 
naturally takes advantage of the first opportunity 
to work for wages that presents itself, and that 
opportunity usually leaves him stranded at the age 
of eighteen or nineteen among the hosts of the un- 
skilled. It is, therefore, our plain duty to urge the 
public schools to point out to their pupils, toward 
the end of the elementary school period, the sig- 
nificance and importance of the skilled vocations. 
A generation and more ago it was possible for a 
youth who was obliged to leave school at fourteen 
or fifteen to enter one of the skilled vocations as 
an apprentice, and learn the whole of a trade in the 
course of a few years. This is no longer possible. 
The specialized condition of modern industry 
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makes it impossible for the youth to learn the 
whole of any tradé even when the inclination exists 
to teach him a trade. Moreover, he is not wanted 
at all in the modern manufacturing plant until he is 
at least sixteen years old. The man who learns his 
trade in a shop to-day learns only a single process 
and becomes almost a machine himself. When 
work is slack he may be laid off, and must wait for 
employment until work is needed again of the kind 
that he cando. Under such circumstances a steady 
job is not likely to be his portion. Further, he can- 
not aspire to be foreman or superintendent or 
manager, except under very unusual circumstances. 
On the other hand, these specialized conditions of 
industry also demand a larger supply of foremen 
and other officers than was formerly needed, but 
the men are not available. Manufacturers have 
repeatedly asserted, in my hearing, during the last 
two years, that if they could find the competent, 
skilled workmen they need they could largely in- 
crease their plants and output; that they never 
have all the foremen they need, and that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find managers and superin- 
tendents. 

To satisfy this demand, to enable Massachusetts 
to retain her supremacy along manufacturing lines, 
is needed the establishment of schools that will 
give our youth the intelligent insight into the vo- 
cations which they choose and incipient skill to be 
efficient in them. Such schools would send into 
our industries a class of youth fully equipped to 
meet the exigencies of modern life. They would 
be good citizens as well as good workmen, for they 
would understand the significance of all that they 
did, as well as its important profit to themselves. 
The consciousness of resources would render them 
progressively responsible and efficient workers in 
the shop, and equally progressive and .efficient 
members of society—Address. 


ee Ok oe te 
FOURTH OF JULY DESECRATION. 
[From the Fra.] 


A spasm of horror swept over the country a few 
weeks ago, when. one hundred and seventy-four 
children were caught in a fire trap at Collingwood 
and killed. 

Yet now we are getting ready to destroy, or 1r- 
reparably wound and injure, at least five thousand 
children exactly as we have done once a year for 
several decades. 

The instruments of death are deliberately being 
purchased, placed on sale, advertised in alluring 
lines, and on July 4 the massacre will be at 
its maximum. 

Last year there were reported, in the large cities 
alone, over three hundred deaths from lockjaw, 
following injury to hands; four hundred and forty 
persons lost one eye, and over a hundred children 
were reported as having both eyes blown out by 
explosives on this one day. 

Hardly a village can be found in America, where 
there are not armless or sightless beings who are 
living out lingering deaths, victims of this violent 
way of expressing “patriotism.” 

In every city and village care is now being taken 
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to'see that Collingwood’s disaster shall not occur 
again. 

So great is the feeling of shame, remorse, and 
revulsion at Collingwood that many families have 
moved away from that suburb, and there is an 
effort being made to change the name of the place. 

We would forget the slaughter of the innocents. 

At Collingwood silence came to the stricken 
children almost instantly. Suffocation means quick 
insensibility and the passing is painless, 





IS: THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA WRONG ? 
BY A. M. KEIFER. GREENVILLE, PA. 


The kindergarten idea is neither a novelty nor a 
fad in education. It is the result of the best 
thought of the world’s greatest educators. The 
underlying principle of the kindergarten was ad- 
vocated as early as the seventeenth century by the 
great theologian and teacher, Johann Amos Co- 
menius, who was born at Niwnitz, Moravia, in 
1592; and died in 1670. As a preacher and leader 
in the church he achieved greatness ; but his great- 
est fame was attained as a teacher. In 1642 he 
was invited by parliament to visit England to ex- 
amine and reform the educational system of that 


country. At a later date a similar invitation was 
extended to him by the government of 
Sweden. He was also invited by Governor 
Winthrop to succeed Henry Dunster as 
president of Harvard College. Thus it will 
be seen that he was highly esteemed by 
his contemporaries, but his great power as an edu- 
cator is beginning to appear to the teachers of ow 


day. His writings may be found in the hands of 
our progressive teachers. Now mark what this 
man has to say about the very principle in educa- 
tion which the kindergarten is trying to work out 
He said: “During the first six years put into the 
child the foundation of all knowledge necessary to 
lite. In nature show him stones, plants, animals, 
and teach him to make use of his limbs; to distin- 
guish colors and sounds; to contemplate the stars. 
He will observe his cradle, the room he lives in, 
the house, the neighborhood, the roads, the fields; 
make him attentive to the succession of day and 
night, to the seasons, to the division of time, the 
hours, weeks, months, festival days; let him learn 
the administration of the house; let him familiarize 
himself with the first notions of calculations, sales, 
and purchases ; the dimension of bodies, their lines, 
surfaces, solids; he will hear singing, and his voice 
will learn to reproduce sounds and musical phrases ; 
he will survey the formation and development 92f 
his mother tongue;. he will exercise himself in ex- 
pressing his thoughts and sentiments by gestures 
and the inflection of the voice. By these means 
the maternal school will develop the germs of all 
the sciences and all the arts.” He continues >y 
saying: “It is a fundamental error to begin teach- 
ing with language and end it with things, mathc- 
matics, and natural history, etc.; for things are 1"* 
substance, the body, and words are accident and 
dress. These two parts of knowledge are to de 
united, hut it is necessary to begin with thines 
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which are the objects of thought and speech. We 
should at first exercise the senses; then the 
memory; then the intelligence; then the judg- 
ment; for science begins by observation. The im- 
pressions received are then engraven on the 
memory and imagination; intelligence then takes 
possession of the notions collected in the memory 
and draws from the general ideas; at last draws 
conclusions from things sufficiently well known 
and co-ordinated by the intellect. It is not the 
shadow of things that makes an impression upon 
the senses and imagination, but the things them- 
selves. It is therefore by a real intuition that 
teaching should begin, and not by a verbal descrip- 
tion of things.” 

These great truths, which the kindergarten is 
trying to work out, were taken up by the greatest 
educators of the next two centuries after the death 
of Comenius. Perhaps the greatest of these was 
John Henry Pestalozzi, born in Zurich in 1746, and 
died in 1827. He is called the father of modern 
education. Von Moltke is said to have attributed 
the success of the German army in the Franco- 
Prussian war to the educational work of Pestalozzi 
in Germany. This man restates the teaching cf 
Comenius, but was unable to carry it out. It 
remained for Friedrich Froebel to establish a 
training school for little children, which he called a 
“kindergarten,” to realize, at least in part, the 
truth in education taught by both Comenius and 
Pestalozzi. 

This man, Froebel, who is usually regarded as 
the father of the kindergarten, was born in Ober- 
weissbach, in 1782. His father was a hard-work- 
ing German pastor. His mother died before he 
was a year old, and his busy father left him to the 
care of servants and older brothers and sisters. He 
sorely missed a mother’s care, and passed through 
many and varied experiences which helped to pre- 
pare him for his great work. At fifteen he became 
a forester’s assistant, then a student at Jena, a 
teacher, a student at the Gottingen University, a 
volunteer soldier, a principal of the Keilhau school, 
a teacher in Switzerland, and finally, in 1840, in the 
town of Blankenburg, founder of the kindergarten, 
and, four years later, of the training school. 

Without going into detail to show how Froebel 
developed the kindergarten idea, it will be help- 
ful to note that in 1836 he was called to Berlin by 
the death of his wife’s mother, and during his 
residence there he was “constantly occupied with a 
plan for the education of little children.” It be- 
came clear to him that it was indispensable that in 
the education no violence must be done to the na- 
ture of the child. The idea of the kindergarten 
rose upon him, and it puzzled him not a little to 
choose a name for it. It was not a school; in it 
children were to grow naturally as plants in a 
garden.” As he walked one day with his old 
friend, Middendorf, he exclaimed: “If I could only 
find a name for my youngest child.” Suddenly 
he stood still and called out: “Kindergarten it 
shall be called,” and kindergarten—child garden— 
it has been called ever since. Soon after he pro- 
cured his first material and chose for his beginning 
the little town of Blankenburg. In 1840 he made 
at the Guttenburg festival an appeal to the women 
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of Germany; the appeal was answered and at that 
festival the kindergarten was founded as a uni- 
versal German institution. 





—— 


BROTHERHOOD OF MEN IN EDUCATION. 
BY COUNT TOLSTOY. 
[From New York Times.] 


That which is neglected in our schools must first 
of all become the underlying foundation of every 
educition—the religious conception of life, not so 
niuch in the form of the instruction as in the form 
of the guiding origin of the entire educational ac- 
tivity. 

The religious conception of life which may and 
should become the basis of the life of the people of 
our time, expressed briefly, is as follows: The 
meaning of our life consists in the performance of 
the will of that infinite beginning of which we re- 
gard ourselves as a part; this will is that.all living 
beings and, above all, human beings, unite and 
serve one another in a brotherly spirit. Or this re- 
ligious conception of life may thus be expressed: 
It is the business of life to unite all living beings, 
but first of all to bring about the brotherhood of 
man. 

This is true because we are alive only in so far 
as we consider ourselves as part of the infinite, and 
the law of the infinite is this very unification. In 
any case, the vital manifestation of the religious 
conception—the unification of all that is attained 
by love—is first of all the brotherhood of man; 
that is the practical, central law of life, and it must 
be placed as the basis of education. Therefore it 
would be well to develop in children all that which 
leads to such unification, and to discourage that 
which leads to the reverse. 

Children are always in what is called by the 
physicians “the first hypnotic state,” and the 
younger they are the more they are in that state. 
And the study and training of the children is due 
entirely to this hypnotic state. (This faculty of be- 
ing easily influenced surrenders them to the mercy 
of their elders, and therefore we cannot be atten- 
tive enough as to how we influence them.) People 
are always trained only by this influence and sug- 
gestion, accomplished in two ways: consciously 
and unconsciously. All that we teach our children 
—from prayers and fables to dancing and music— 
is accomplished through conscious influence and 
suggestion. 

Schooling, education—these are the conscious 
influence and suggestion; teaching in the narrow 
sense, by example, or enlightenment—that is, un- 
conscious influence and suggestion. Our society 
directs all its efforts for the first; but the second is 
involuntarily held in contempt, because our life is 
so bad. People, educators, are as a rule either con- 
cealing their own life and the life of grown people 
in general from the children, placing them in ex- 
clusive surroundings, in military schools, institutes, 
or boarding schools, or they transfer that which 
should be accomplished unconsciously to the do- 
main of the conscious influence; they prescribe 
moral laws of life, to which it is necessary to add: 
Do as I tell you, but don’t do as I do. Hae 

As a result of this education has gone far ahead 
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in our society, and real training and enlightenment 
have not only remained behind, but are almost en- 
tirely absent. If these are to be found anywhere 
it is only in the homes of the poor working people. 
And yet of the two-sided effects upon the children 
—the unconscious and the conscious influences— 
the first, that is the unconscious moral enlighten- 
ment, is beyond measure more important for in- 
dividuals as well as for society as a whole. 

There is the family of a rentier, an estate owner, 
an official, even an artist or a writer, leading a 
bourgeois life, refraining from drink and disso- 
luteness and quarrels, offending no one, and this 
family is desirous of giving the children a moral 
training. But this is just as impossible as it is im- 
possible to teach children a new language 
without showing them books written in that lan- 
guage. The children will hear of the rules of mor- 
ality, of respecting elders, but unconsciously they 
will not only emulate the example of others, but 
will even adopt it as a rule that some people are 
destined to clean shoes and clothes, to carry water 
and garbage, to prepare food, while others are 
destined to seil the clothes, the rooms, to eat the 
food, and so forth. 

If we understood seriously the religious basis of 
life—the brotherhood of man—we could not heip 
seeing that the people living on the money taken 
from others, and forcing these others to serve them 
for this very money, are leading an immoral life, 
and no sermons of any kind will save their children 
from the unconscious immoral influence which will 
either remain with them throughout their life, dis- 
torting all their reasoning and views of life, or 
which will be destroyed by them only through 
great efforts, after many sufferings and blunders. 

Thus it will be seen that the training of children, 
through unconscious influence, is the most impor- 
tant method. That this influence shall be good, 
moral, it is necessary (terrible to say) that the en- 
tire life of the educator shall be good. What is a 
good life? people will ask., There are innumerable 
degrees of goodness, but there is one general and 
chief feature of a good life—the striving towa-d 
perfection in love. If the educators possess this, 
and if the children will become infected with this, 
their training will not be bad. 

The study of science is nothing else than the 
transmission of the ideas of the wisest people. The 
wise people thought always along three differeat 
lines. They thought, first, philosophically and re- 
ligiously of the meaning of life, hence religion and 
philosophy; secondly, by experiments, making de- 
ductions from certain observations, hence the nat- 
ural sciences, mechanics, physics, chemistry, physi- 
ology; thirdly, they thought mathematically, mak- 
ing deductions from the state of their ideas, hence 
the science of mathematics. All these three kinds 
of science are positive sciences. It is impossible 
to feign a knowledge of them, and there can be no 
such thing as half-knowledge; either you know ur 
you don’t know. 

All these three kinds of science are cosmopoli- 
tan; net only do they not tend to set people at va- 
riance, but they really unite people. They are a!l 
accessible to all people, and they satisfy the criter- 
ion of the brotherhood of man.. The sciences of 
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jurisprudence and of special history are not sci- 
ences, or they are harmful sciences, and should be 
excluded. But aside from the three branches of 
science, there are three methods of teaching these 
sciences. 

The first method is the most ordinary one, by 
word, but in various languages; therefore, there is 
another science, the study of languages, which 
again satisfies the criterion of the brotherhood of 
man. The second method is by means of the plas- 
tic arts, drawing or modeling, the science of show- 
ing to the eye your knowledge to another. And 
the third method is by means of music and of sing- 
ing—the science of imparting to another your 
frame of mind, your feelings. 

Aside from these six branches of instruction, a 
seventh one should be introduced—the teaching 
of a trade, which is also in keeping with the cri- 
terion of the brotherhood of man—that is, a trade 
which is necessary to all, the locksmith’s trade, the 
carpenter's, ‘the cabinet-maker’s, or the tailor’s. 
Thus the instruction is sub-divided into seven sub- 
jects. 

The number of hours to be devoted to each of 
these subjects should be determined by the inclina- 
tion of each student, after the compulsory duties 
of serving himself have been performed. 

The instructors should regulate and fix the 
hours, but the pupils should be at liberty to come 
to school or not to come. However strange it 
may seem to us who have established the present 
method of education so abnormally, the complete 
freedom in the matter of studying— that is, that 
the pupils shall come to study when they please— 
is conditio sine qua non of every fruitful education, 
even as conditio sine qua non of eating is that he 
vt- ots should feel like eating. 

The difference is only that in material matters 
the harm caused by the absence of freedom maai- 
fests itself immediately, whereas in spiritual mat- 
ters the harmful consequences do not manifest 
themselves at once, but aiter some years. Only 
under the condition of perfect freedom can the best 
students be led to those boundaries which they are 
able to reach without being hindered by the weak, 
and they, the best students, are the most neces- 
sary. Only under such conditions of complete 
freedom could we avoid calling forth in the stu- 
dents an aversion for subjects which would be 
among their favorite subjects if taught freely and 
in time; only under such conditions of complete 
freedom is it possible to find out the inclination of 
each student for a special subject; freedom alone 
does not destroy the educational influence. 


—————_-0--6-0-@-0-@-e- —_____— 


In Galesburg, Ill., more than one-half of the 
children who enter the schools go to the high 
school, and one-half of those who enter the high 
school graduate therefrom. 


Jacob Riis pleaded for social and recreation 
centres in public school buildings fifteen years ag), 
now no one hesitates to demand them. 


Seek to know whether a pupil has done his best, 
not the absolute achievement. 
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CULTURE. 


These things I mean: clear and penetrative vision, the skillto ascertain the half-hidden. 
fact, to generalize the relation, to ground the assertion, and to give the truthits bearings; 
and besides these, powers of the intellect, a sympathetic interest in all that touches life; a 
most tenacious will, intelligently set for things of value in themselves. All these are the 


very heart’s desire of any cultural process that really cultures. 


> on 


Men aré men as well as workmen. They cannot reach their full strength were their: 
due rank in the order of things if'they become but operatives in the world’s work, so busied 
and so bent on gain as to feel nothing of the world’s worth. How can they be fully men 
if they conceive themselves only as the relatives of their relatives, the employers of their em- 
ployees ; if they view their race primarily as consumers of priced commodities ; if they con- 
ceive of God as a child conceives him or as merely a far-away occasion of suppressed fore- 
bodings ? — William F. Warren, Dean of Boston Unibersity. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.—(II.) 


BY PROFESSOR A. W. ANTHONY, LEWISTON, MAINE. 


The superintendent is elected by the board, and 
the statutes prescribe that he shall be elected an- 
nually, excepting in the case of a union of towns, 
supporting one superintendent, in which case he 
may be elected for a period of not more than five 
years. The superintendent is, according to statute, 
the secretary of the school committee; he must at- 
tend all meetings, he may speak upon the subjects 
under consideration, but he cannot vote. He is the 
executive officer of the committee. When the 
committee adjourns, there is no committee; its 
members are all private citizens; but adjournment 
does not affect the superintendent. He is superin- 
tendent still. Indeed, he is more of a superintend- 
ent when the committee is not in session. As the 
committee lays aside its powers and prerogatives, 
the superintendent takes them up. He is perma- 
nent; he executes what the committee has de- 
creed; he acts for the committee, speaks for the 
committee, represents the committee, when the 
committee is not in session. He is not the com- 
mittee, for he cannot deliberate and decide for the 
committee. He is not a legislative officer at all; he 
is purely executive. If he exercises his judgment 
and discretion in any matters, it is because by the 
laws of the state, or by the rules or the votes of the 
committee he is authorized so to do, upon certain 
specified matters. But he is an executive pure 
and simple; it is his duty to execute the decisions 
of the committee where they have been expressed 
by duly registered votes and entered upon the rec- 
ords. He has no right to take directions from any 
individual member of the committee, president, or 
other person, for an individual member has no 
right to give directions in regard to any matter 
pertaining to the schools. The superintendent has 
no right to go around to member after member of 
the committee, even if he goes to them all, and re- 
ceive from each one the same reply, and get in- 
structions which shall govern his actions. Even 
all the members of the committee individually do 
not constitute the committee. The committee is a 
committee only when it is in session: and only 
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when it is in session should the superintendent 
consult the committee and seek instructions. 

The committee may elect or appoint the teach- 
ers and fix their compensation; but the superin- 
tendent employs them. The committee deter- 
mines upon erecting or reconstructing buildings, 
but it may entrust to the superintendent, or to a 
special committee, the power and the duty of carry- 
ing out its plans. The committee must determine 
whether the necessity of conveying pupils exists,. 
but the superintendent procures conveyance, when. 
it has been decided upon. In the supervision of 
teachers and in the treatment of pupils, as to ad- 
mission, promotion, and discipline, the superin- 
tendent may have powers conferred upon him by 
the statutes, but it is always in conjunction with 
the committee. 

It is well for the committee to remember that, 
if it decides to buy so much coal of such a dealer at 
such a price, yet after all it is the superintendent. 
who should do the actual purchasing. He is the 
agent of the board for the performance of all the 
tasks in the sphere of school administration, which. 
the committee may decree. The committee is not 
a business body; the superintendent is its business 
agent. The committee is not an administrative 
body; the superintendent is its administrative 
agent. The committee is not elected to do, but to 
decree. The superintendent is not appointed to 
decree, but to do. The committeemen are to do 
something else for their living; the syperintendent 


is to do nothing else for his living. Being on the 


committee is a mere incident with the committee- 
man ; he does not give all his time to it. Being su- 
perintendent is the one and only thing with the su- 
perintendent; he should give all his time to it, and 
have no other business concerns or professional 
cares. 

The committeeman is supposed to be elected be- 
cause of his impartiality in public spirit, and his 
judicial turn of mind, which will enable him to pass. 
sound judgment upon a great variety of questions. 
which may arise pertaining to the public schools, 
questions of construction, repairs, sanitation, heat- 
ing, ventilation, fire escapes, health, seating,— 


questions pertaining to courses of study, text-- 
books, matters of discipline, rewards, prizes, di-- 
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~plomas, exercises; the selection and pay of teach- 
-ers, janitors, truant officers, prescribing their du- 
‘ties and privileges ;— and a multitude of important 
and oftentimes perplexing matters. The superin- 
tendent is selected because he is regarded as an ex- 
pert in all these matters; by training and experi- 
ence he is looked upon as having accumulated a 
mass of technical knowledge concerning all these 
‘important educational subjects, about which even 
the best of the school committeemen may know 
Tittle or nothing. Yet, notwithstanding all his 
‘technical knowledge the superintendent is not put 
‘in ‘control of the schools as legislator and dictator. 
He is still the agent of the committee. He may in- 
struct the committee; he should; he may impart 
‘information; he should; he should make recom- 
‘mendations and bring all of his superior knowledge 
and expert training to the service of the schools 
and to the assistance of the committee, yet he is 
not to supersede the committee, nor undertake to 
“run” the committee; he is still the committee’: 
-agent, and must take his orders from the commit- 
‘tee. But a committee with an intelligent superin- 
tendent, if itself intelligent, will quickly trust its 
superintendent and avail itself of his technical 
knowledge and expert qualifications. Then will 
result the ideal situation,—of a committee, broad- 
minded, judicial, public spirited, serving as a delib- 
erative body to pass upon questions of school ad- 
‘ministration, often on recommendation of the su- 
perintendent, always after consultation with him, 
and in harmony with his known wishes; and a su- 
perintendent, qualified as a real educator both i: 
pedagogical principles and practice, both in the 
theory and administration of schools, whose sole 
interests are the schools under his charge, whose 
greatest ambition is the welfare and complete de- 
velopment of the children committed to his care, 
whose judgment is impartial, whose zeal is. alert, 
‘whose character and ideals are themselves an in- 
spiration; and then should follow schools which 
should supplement the best of homes and prepare 
the children of the community for the best of liv- 
ing.—Address. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD’S RECORD. 


Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Decatur, IIl., 
has made an admirable statement of the ideal of 
a school board:— 

“School officials are rightly coming to realize 
more and more that their business record is not so 
much a question of how low they have kept the 
taxes and of how little they have expended as it is 
of how wisely and honestly they have expended, and 
with what ends in view, and of what the outlay of 
money is accomplishing in providing wholesome, 
effective, worth-while training for the children. 

“To expend less money upon the schools and 
thereby lose capable, devoted teachers, neglecting 
the school property and providing poorer and less 
hygienic conditions under which to work, is the 
height of folly.” 
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L. B., Nebraska: I find your magazine one of 
the most helpful and instructive of those with 
which I am familiar. 
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CUVIER : 
NATURALIST AND EDUCATOR. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 

In the unassuming little village of Montbeliard, 
in what was then one of the Swiss cantons, Cuvier 
was born on the twenty-third day of August, 1769. 

His father had been a soldier—one of the most 
popular callings of that sanguinary time; but wis 
now retired on half-pay, which meant but genteel 
poverty for his family. The mother was an edu- 
cated woman and had high ideals for the education 
of her children. 

For reasons best known to herself, she had loaded 
down her new boy with names that look like a 
burden. His full name was Georges Leopold Chre- 
tien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier. 

As a lad, like his fellow-scientist and life-long 
friend, Agassiz, his favorite pastime was the study 
of animals. His passion for study led to the choice 
for him of the school at Stuttgart, where Schiller 
and other eminent scholars found springs of wis- 
dom, and carved their names on the rude benches. 
His studies here were of the prescribed order, 
among which natural sciences were not promi- 
nent. Yet lying downward beneath all his atten- 
tion to the rigid and rather disliked curriculum 
was his devotion to the teeming world of nature; 
and this, rather than his text-books, was to be de- 
cisive of his future career. 

When but fourteen he instituted an “academy” 
for his fellow-students, and was elected its presi- 
dent. The academy held its meetings in the little 
nutshell of a room of its presiding officer, and the 
chair of honor was at the foot of his own bed. Here, 
without his knowing it at all, he was learning les- 
sons of administration which in his subsequent lit 
as an educator made him renowned. 

With but a few centimes in his pocket at gradua- 
tion, and with no family treasury to draw upon, 
Cuvier now stood face to face with practical life. 
First he tried army life, but this experiment fortu- 
nately came to a speedy end. Then came the offer 
of a tutor’s position in a nobleman’s family in Nor- 
mandy, which he retained through the awful years 
of the “Reign of Terror.” While here he met and 
won the friendship of Abbé Tessier, who wrote en- 
thusiastically of the young tutor to his influential 
friends in Paris. And this led, when the Revol .:- 
tion had spent its force, to his appointment as lec- 
turer on zoology at the National Institute tn the 
French capital. 

But zoology as a science had long been in neg- 
lect. It was popularly regarded, and even so in 
educated circles, as fit only for inferior intellects. 
Cuvier, however, by the brilliancy of his lectures 
as well as the accuracy of his researches brought 
the discredited science up to a high level, from 
which it has never since been dislodged. 

His throne of power was in the lecture room of 
the Jardin des Plantes and the College of France. 
Here he enchanted crowded audiences by the magic 
of his eloquence. Hundreds of auditors, of ail 
classes and of all nationalities, would pass whole 
hours, closely pressed against each other, and fear- 
ing to breathe lest they should lose some precious 
word. 

Then his publications on natural history became 
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authorities in that. province of research. His 
greatest works are probably “Comparative Anat- 
omy” and “Regne Animal.” While at home ia 
any branch of the science to which he gave him- 
self, he was specially so in his deliverances on fos- 
sil remains. He introduced new methods of classi- 
fication which have not been materially altered at 
a century’s distance from his lists. The time was 
peculiarly favorable for the changes he introduced. 
Linnaeus and Buffon had been busy at the colossal 
task of classification, and the work of each of these 
naturalists was peculiarly meritorious. But Cuvier 
without bluntly antagonizing their methods sup- 
plemented them, working rather in a realm which 
neither of them was covering, and became the 
missing link between them. And in these efforts 
he proved himself a judicious classifier as well as a 
skilful anatomist and an indefatigable collector. 


Whatever may be thought of the first Napoleon 
he had the ability to discern men of ability and find 
some fitting place for them in his ambitious cabi- 
net. After his return from the Egyptian campaign 
his eye fell upon Cuvier, and he appointed him to 
office. There was much to be done in broadening 
the influence of the French schools, and especially 
those of the higher grade. This work was com- 
mitted to him, and splendidly did he accomplish 
all that was expected of him, and even more. He 
was as masterly in educational matters as he had 
been in the dissecting room. And it adds to the 
interest in this feature of his endeavor to recall 
that when Napoleon met reverses, and the Legiti- 
mists regained power, Louis Phillipe retained 
Cuvier in all his offices and secured to him all his 
honors. 


It would be impossible merely to catalog all 
the honors that were heaped upon him. But a few 
refuse to be ignored. He was made chevalier of 
the Empire, and so became Baron Cuvier. He 
was appointed grand officer of the Legion 9f 
Honor, and was unanimously elected a member of 
the famous French Academy. This last honor gave 
him the opportunity of writing his “Eloges” on 
eminent Academicians, a work which easily places 
him in the van of writers of his day. 


It is interesting also to see how he regarded the 
honor that so spontaneously came to him. Baron 
Pasquier, afterwards his eulogist in the Chamber 
of Peers, visited him a few days prior to his death, 
and spoke gracefully and gratefully of the general 
interest he had excited. And Cuvier replied: “I 
love to believe it, as I have long endeavored to 
render myself worthy of it”—a model response 
from a great man whose lips would soon be silenced 
by death. 

In the beautiful cemetery of Pere la Chaise his 
tomb is readily found by the visitor. And as,one 
stands reverently by the famous plat he may well 
recall that there lies a man who “emblazoned a 
name that France will never cease to honor or Eu- 
rope to admire.” 
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M. M., Hartford, Conn.: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is a splendid paper, full of strength and inspir 4- 
tion. 
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THE FOREIGN PUPIL. 
BY EVA D. GARD, TOLEDO, 0. 


The coming of the foreigner into our public 
schools is not usually hailed with joy by the 
teacher, and yet he comes to give as well as to get. 
To the discerning eye and ear of the wide-awake 
educator he is an additional factor of worth. 
What strange conditions confront this newest 
pupil, who lands in one of our cities on Saturday, 
and is led into school on Monday morning trem- 
blingly by a cousin who was himself led in like 
manner by another cousin, thus forming a contin- 
uous chain! He is surrounded by a babel of sounds, 
and his eyes are greeted by a panorama of forms, 
and motions, and drills which certainly are very 
bewildering. He may be eighteen years old, but 
he must enter the first grade. The average 
foreigner is very observing and attentiver He 
begins to decipher what is before him. The 
teacher uses the cousin as an aid in making things 
clear and understandable. He listens to every 
word uttered by the other pupils in his class, and 
copies what he sees in a most careful way. The 
teacher is delighted with his zeal and attention. 
Other pupils note his carefulness, and are often 
made ashamed of their own work. The measure 
of his attainment is accurately determined, there 
is no mistaking his gain. 

The progress of this pupil is marvelous. The 
reading required in the first year’s outline is often 
covered in two months. He brings with him a 
determination to learn rapidly. The anxiety to be 
in the grade his years call for gives a great stimu- 
lus for its accomplishment. So this same foreigner 
sets up a standard of excellence not found where 
he is not a factor in the personnel of the school. 

What joy comes to this new boy when a game 
is played and he can enter into the spirit of this 
part of the program feeling that he knows what 
to do next, he is at home in this. In the manual 
and drawing lessons he is again at ease, often ex- 
celling because of his enthusiasm .and conscious 
ability. His joy is unbounded when an opportu- 
nity to serve his teacher is afforded. He mails a 
letter, he cleans the board, or passes material to 
the class. These duties he can perform without 
translation. No unknown language here. He 
learns language, too, in this way, in the directions 
and instructions given. Everything done is edu- 
cation for him. This is not true of the happenings 
in a school of American children. 

A teacher’s work is then constant with this pupil. 
She should realize this, and have high standard 
stamped on her every act. She should not be in 
such a school unless she thinks of all this and aims 
to reach the top notch of excellence in her teach- 
ing head, heart, and hand, in every act, in her 
poise of person, in her self-control, in her every 
attitude. 

Most rapidly does this lad learn American com- 
mercialism. In a week’s time he can be seen or 
possibly greeted by his teacher on the corner as 
a newsboy crying, “Poiper! All about the big 
fire!” with an accent proclaiming his newness, but 
with a business energy to be imitated. 


There is a joy in being the teacher and friend of 
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such a boy. -What an opportunity to help your 
city, state, and country by moulding this material 
for citizenship into the best possible shape and to 
the greatest efficiency! The writer speaks from 
experience in saying that often the teacher is the 
best and most confidential friend this boy has. 
His parents do not understand his new life. As he 
travels much faster into American ways, they are 
unkind and exacting of him. He appeals to her in 
his troubles, she advises him, smooths out the 
rough places, and clears the mists in his mixed-up 
mind, befriends him to her utmost, and is rewarded 
by a devotion akin to worship. 

If all the foreigners landed on our shores could 
be so helped, and encouraged, and guided, the 
question of foreign immigration would not be so 
perplexing. The teacher frequently has chances 
to help the parents, as they come to school with 
grievances and misunderstandings about the rul- 
ings of the school. With the assistance of some 
little interpreter, she explains the difficulty and 
makes them feel the friendly American spirit, help- 
ing to set them right as to the new country. 

The American spirit is inculcated in this new 
young citizenship by the presence of the flag, 
obeisance to the flag, the singing of “America” and 
other patriotic songs, and sentiment and story em- 
bracing love of country and humanity. These 
make an impression never to be eradicated. 

This is a great opportunity for usefulness,—the 
training of this foreign element in our country. 
Wherever one of them is thoroughly convinced 
that America is really a home, and has come into 
the real American spirit, others soon catch this 
same feeling, and anarchy and the belligerent at- 
titude have lost out thus far. The field of labor 
and reward is widened, and the salary in dollars 
and cents is not half the compensation received, 
and the joy to him who has a vision of the greater 
future created is immeasurable. 

The teacher in a foreign district studies types 
and learns much of the child life of other coun- 
tries, and also of the adult life. As soon as this 
new boy feels his teacher his friend, he volunteers 
much information about his family and the neigh- 
bors. These stories, told in broken, mixed-up 
English, are a source of refreshing amusement. 

Unconsciously this new-comer to the public 
school life gives much then that is worth while, 
and happy is the teacher whose fate it is to be 
where his knowledge and presence are manifest, 
and she has the opportunity to put into his life the 
essentials of true American citizenship. 
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Detroit supplies the Department of Education 
with two automobiles, one for the superintendent, 
a runabout, and one for the business and building 
end of the board, a touring car. What other city 
is so wise? 
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A “DRUMMER” FOR MORE PLAYGROUNDS. 


Sending a man out on the road to make children 
happy and to advertise the educational and physi- 
cal benefits of outdoor play for them is one of the 
latest and most novel activities to be undertaken 
by a New York organization, This man might be 
called a “play drummer” or a “commercial traveler 
with a complete line of play of all kinds” were it 
not for the fact that he has absolutely nothing to 
sell, although he is ready to provide extensive 
samples of his wares. 

He has no wish to make his expenses or salary, 
and all that his “firm” demands is that at the end 
of the trip the “salesman” shall report that so many 


. thousands of children in the cities he has visited 


have gained a place where they can play ball or 
dig in the sand without fear of being chased by a 
policeman or being killed by an automobile. This 
play promoter or advance agent for children’s joy 
is soon to start on his spring trip, which will last 
until July, and which will take him to at least sixty- 
two cities, including New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Omaha, and Duluth. 

The people or municipal officers in each of these 
cities have asked him to visit them. In each place 
he will aid clubs and committees formed to arouse 
a demand for municipal playgrounds, or will advise 
as to the laying out of a play system, organize 
playgrounds and show just how they can be man- 
aged most economically and with the best results 
for the children. 

This “play agent” is Lee Hanmer, field secretary 
of the Playground Association of America, which 
will defray all the expenses of his trip, so that 
every city interested may have the benefit of his 
experience. Before he took up this field work Mr. 
Hanmer was director of athletics for the New 
York Board of Education, and had been organizer 
of games for the Public Schools Athletic League. 
which in two years succeeded in getting one hun- 
dred thousand boys and a large number of girls 
interested in healthy sports, in spite of New York's 
lack of adequate playing places. In addition, Mr. 
Hanmer has inspected the playgrounds of many 
cities, and has collected complete data as to the 
methods of operating such places so as to give the 
greatest benefit to the largest number. 

The Playground Association of America, which 
now has members and officers in practically every 
city in the United States, was started barely one 
year ago. Its president is Dr. Luther Halsey Gu- 
lick, director of physical training in New York. 
Among its officers and supporters are such men 
and women as Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Humphry Ward, Richard Watson Gil- 
der, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jacob Riis, and scores 
of sociologists, educators, and settlement workers, 
the mayors and aldermen of many cities, and many 
organizations working for civic betterment. 

The objects of the association are to arouse in- 
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Trust thyself; Every heart vibrates to that iron string. Accept the place the Divine 
Providence has found for you, the society of your contemporaries, the connection of events, 


Great men have always done so,— Emerson, 
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terest in municipal and state legislation for ade- 
quate playgrounds, to collect data and disseminate 
information about playing places, to devise model 
apparatus, to supply model courses of study for 
playgrounds and for playground workers, and to 
establish a central library and museum of play. 
Last summer, in Chicago, the association held a 
play convention which was attended by thousands 
of delegates from all parts of the country. It is 
interesting to note that partly as a result of the 
iftterest aroused in the question by this association 
one hundred cities last year for the first time took 
steps to provide adequate playgrounds. 

The movement in New York city, where the 
association has its headquarters at No. 624 Madison 
avenue, has been greatly stimulated by the fact 
that fashionable society is becoming interested in 
the proposition. The Duchess of Marlborough, 
at the recent dinner given by the association for 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, at the Waldorf, heartily 
indorsed the movement,*as’ did also a number of 
other: well known persons who were among the 
guests. 

The association, moreover, has the approval of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the trustees of which 
met the cost of the play exhibit at the Jamestown 
exposition and more recently have granted addi- 
tional funds to the association to carry on its work 
of extension. In New York it is expected that the 
newly awakened interest in the movement among 
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wealthy people will probably lead to campaigns 
which will in time give the metropolis the most 
beautifully equipped and best managed play- 
grounds in the United States. 

The object of the association, however, is to 
have every city in the United States provide ade- 
quate playgrounds for its population. It will also 
urge playground legislation, and one of its officers 
has in mind a plan of summer camps for children, 
to which the little folk can be sent from the hot, 
crowded city streets, Attention is also to be paid 
to cities which are not yet crowded in the hope 
that in them places will be set aside for play- 
grounds while land is still plentiful and cheap. 
Under this plan the association hopes to influence 
even small towns to set aside land which shall for- 
ever be places where the children can gratify their 
taste for active sports and for play without violat- 
ing those ordinances which seem to be aimed at 
the chief desires of children. The officers of the 
association believe that where a municipality 
makes it illegal for children to play in the streets it 
should provide places where play will not only he 
lawful but will be encouraged. It is believed that 
every cent invested in play facilities will yield a 
tremendous profit by reducing the amount that 
must be expended in punishing or restraining adu't 
law breakers who learned their first lessons of 
lawlessness in unrestrained street gangs.——New 


York Tribune. 





“NEW THOUGHT” IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


Nearly a half century ago a seminary in westeri 
Massachusetts included “Watts on the Mind” ia 
its entrance examinations. In another school, half 
of whose pupils were men and women belated be- 
cause of early holdbacks, Gow’s “Good Morals and 
Gentle Manners” held its honored place. What 
Watts and Gow tried to do then, the so-called New 
Thought asks to do to-day, for as many as will re- 
ceive it, be they early or late. 

What is this new, yet world-old thought? Only 
the singing psalms in twentieth-century rhythm; 
just the Sermon on the Mount, which the Teacher 
made out and used for his daily program through 
his three teaching years. Tentatively, New 
Thought is entering a few schoolrooms to-day. 
Teachers whose lives are ruled by it do not feel 
the grind, but the glory of their work; their once 
bothers are blessings now; the privilege of help- 
ing is prize enough. A schoolroom of optimists, 
healthful all, and comely, everyone, because of the 
continual intaking of kindly, whoiesome thoughts! 
Isn’t this enough to keep a teacher glad and go- 
ing, all her teaching through? And this is yet to 
be, maybe. 

Many of us, teachers, have long been trying to 
convert our sick, or sad, or homely, or bad chil- 
dren by working along the “gem” and hygiene 


lines only; we have urged the need of pure air, 
food, water, and sunlight, and have forgotten to 
say, perhaps because the words were new to us, 
that none of these could do half its mission where 
purity and loving-kindness did not dwell in the 
thought. We have headed off the wrong deeds, 
but not the wrong thoughts. We have depended 
on the curative power of story, song, and talk-to, 
and have seen them help, but not heal. What shall 
we do next? What, but accept for ourselves this 
gospel of health and peace, then live it, outbreathe 
it upon our children, till it becomes the life-giving 
atmosphere of the schoolroom. 

Illustrations, in children’s rooms: Mary, tear- 
fully: “My head aches. May I go home, Miss 
May?” 

Teacher, cheerfully: “Oh, we want you with us, 
Mary, but we'd all like to have that headache go 
away, wouldn’t we, children?” 

“Yes, Miss May.” 

“Then let’s all help to send it out, by thinking 
of Mary as we saw her this morning, real happy, 
and without a bit of headache; Mary will help, too. 
While we’re thinking, we'll sing our glad song. 
Why! where has that headache gone? Mary 
hasn’t it any more.” 

“Headaches don’t stay long after they are told to 
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go; do they, Miss May?” ventures one little con- 
vert. 

“Next time my tooth aches, it sha’n’t,” affirms 
another little positive. 

A sensitive child comes in from recess with as 
hard a heartache as she will ever know, perhaps. 
She answers her teacher’s smile with “They’ve 
been talking about me.” 

“Have they? Well, it’s pleasant to have people 
say nice things about us.” 

“But they didn’t,” sobs Kitty; “they said what 
wasn’t truly so.” 

“Ts it possible? I can’t guess who they are, but 
will they please think for five minutes of the lovely 
things that are truly so, which they can say about 
Kitty?” 

Three little thinkers look down, then sorry; 
then three pairs of shining eyes are lifted, and 
shoot swift, loving messages across to Kitty. 
“Please may we go and tell Kitty what we’ve 
thought?” A long moment’s whispered confes- 
sion makes Kitty’s heart go singing again, while 
“they” trip back to their seats, each bearing a new 
love-lesson. 

“Johnny says bad words, does he? Let’s cure 
him of it, children.” 

“Why, how can we, Miss May? When we tell 
him not to, he says them some more.” 

“How many of you, children, really want to help 
Johnny? Nearly all, and I want to help, too; then, 
everytime we hear him say a bad word, we'll say 
to him with our thoughts, not with our lips: 
‘Johnny, stop. You can stop. You must stop.’ 
We'll keep saying this until he does stop. For 
somehow, I can't just tell you how, Johnny will 
know what our thoughts are saying to him, and he 
will want to be good. Remember that we must be 
very kind to Johnny while we are helping him, feel, 
and look, and act, and speak kindly.” 

Will Johnny reform? Of course he will. What 
child could resist the move-mountain faith of forty- 
two other children, and: the always-rewarded 
prayer-desire of an earnest teacher? 

An electric shower, that dread of little children 
in the schoolroora, comes on a summer day. The 
teacher sends the fear out, and calls the faith-in- 
parent in. She tells of the good that electricity 
does ; of the people who are made comfortable and 
happy by it. 

“You know that everything that does us good 
and makes us happy is God’s kind thought for us; 
this bright lightning is one of his kind thoughts; 
he made it for our use, but not to harm us, any 
more than he made the birds and the flowers to 
hurt us; it is the being afraid that really harms us. 
Remember, children, there is nothing in all this 
world to be afraid of except the wrong things in 
ourselves, the naughty thoughts, and words, and 
actions. Our kind Father does rot make them, 
you see, so they are not his thoughts for us.” An 
outspoken resolve and comment seals this talk. 

“I’m not going to be afraid of the dark any 
more, nor scared of snakes.” 

“And why not, Fred?” 

“Because God didn’t make them to hurt us, and 
so they can’t. The ’fraid part might hurt us, 


though.” 
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Between the third and seventh grades the need 
of training the five senses naturally comes in. 
“The eyes must not dwell upon, nor must the ears 
open to receive the things which ought never to 
be; sweet breath must come from the mouth; only 
health-giving’ odors must be breathed in; only the 
touch of hands and lips which suggest purity 
must be allowed; for wrong sights and sounds, 
odors and touches create wrong thoughts; and 
thoughts are real things, as real as light and air, 
and they have power to bless or to harm, not only 
their owners, but many others.” Words like these 
from a teacher, if lived by her, can but leave their 
impress. 

By easy gradations, children from eight to 
twelve can go far up the morality-steep, all by 
themselves, ii only a wise suggestion starts them. 
And this, the suggestion: “Your mind is your 
matter, and what you think, that you are.” 





tte 
PLANTS WITH GREEN BLOSSOMS. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


So accustomed are we to see and think only of 
colored flowers, we are prone to underestimate the 
frequency of green ones. When, however, a per- 
son at all familiar with plants begins to recall those 
that bear green blossoms, he is surprised at their 
great frequency. 

The writer was led, some little time ago, to think 
of them through reading a very suggestive essay 
on the subject in Eden Phillpott’s pleasant “My 
Devon Year.” It has been long manifest to me, in 
all the novels and short stories of this powerful 
writer, that here was one who not only loved Na- 
ture, but had wooed and won her. It is surprising, 
indeed, how familiar he is, even with minute plant 
life, mosses, lichens, hepatics, fungi, all coming 
within the range of his keen observation. When 
he describes any plant or bit of woodland scenery, 
and his books abound with such passages, he 
makes one feel in the actual presence of the objects 
noticed. 

Nature does not confide her secrets to a novice, 
though now and then he may surprise some of 
them. Phillpotts shows plainly that he has met 
her in confidential moments. She has told him 
many things. In the descriptions one does not feel 
“the cat’log style” abhorred of Hosea Bigelow; 
violets, primroses, daisies, ladies’ smocks, cuckoo- 
pint are not employed by him as mere accessories. 

None of the modern nature writers excel him in 
grace and knowledge. He puts his plants in the 
right places, at the proper seasons, and in the com- 
pany that each one loves. He is aware of plant 
associations and friendships, as, to take an illustra- 
tion from our own flora, how the painted-cup and 
golden rag-wort grow together in the same bog, 
and how arethusa is likely to be found with both. 
Again, where grows pitcher-plant we look for sun- 
dew, cranberry, and leather-leaf. Plants, he 
knows, do not tumble up at hap-hazard, but are 
subject to their environment; soil, climate, amount 
of sun exposure being some determining factors. 

“Green flowers,” says our author, “possess and 
ffaunt an element of the weird, to my thinking, for 
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their ways are hidden from all but the close seeke-, 
their properties are held sinister, and often 
mysterious are their manners of growth.” 

Again he writes: “A skilled botanist has pointed 
out to me that the abundance of early flowers, 
whose hues shall be found to be between green and 
golden green, and whose presence is therefore in- 
conspicuous in the secluded homes of their choice, 
arises from the fact that the insect world is not yet 
awake, and that nature has no great need of flam- 
ing color notes to lure bee, butterfly, and the rest 
to their unconscious duties of pollen carrying.” 

It at once strikes an American that, so far as 
our flora is concerned, this paragraph would cer- 
tainly have to be modified. Comparatively few of 
our early flowers are green; certainly not enough 
of them to occasion so broad a generalization. 
Moreover, as we shall see, our green flowers are 
found throughout the summer. Undoubtedly 
there is a reason for their eccentricity, but with us 
it must be some other. My own idea, given for 
what it is worth, is that they are persistent sur- 
vivals of “the old times before us,” when all flowers 
were green. For some reason or other they have 
not been subjected to the modifications that have 
befallen the majority of other plants. 

Mr. Phillpotts gives an extended list of green 
flowers that occur in the Devon country of Eng- 
land. A few of these only are identical with ours, 
though often we possess their near congeners. 
Thus, among his green-flowered plants is “Herb 
Paris,” which we have not at all, though our Tril- 
liums, or wake-robins, constructed on the plan of 
three instead of four, are, except in being colored, 
singularly like it. Ours are by far more beautiful 
than Paris. 

We find our list of truly green flowers as nu- 
merous as his. One of our earliest spring flowers, 
the golden saxifrage, is also mentioned in his list. 
It is a modest plant that one finds in the first weeks 
of April, thickly covering a black, stagnant pool 
in some dark swamp. Its only flash of color is de- 
rived from its old-gold stamens. 

A little later one may stumble on a small, green 
orchid, Habenaria, in woods, like all its clan neat 
and trim, even aristocratic in pose and garment. 
No orchid ever appears plebeian; all of them in- 


herit rights to the purple, though they may never ~ 


succeed to it. One cannot ‘pass them without in- 
voluntary obeisance. Instinctively does the hand 
go to the hat. 

On the supposition of insect pollination, proved 
beyond a doubt, why are these green orchids, of 
which during spring and summer we have a num- 
ber of species, so marvelously formed? Why is 
color subordinate to structure? Or does mere 
form supply the place of color, or is odor the at- 
traction? Here is a chance for original research. 

A very early spring flower, the two-flowered 
Solomon’s-seal, is always green throughout. The 
botanical specific name, biflorum, is rather un- 
fortunate and misleading; it has many more 
than two flowers, but only two, as a rule (some- 
times more), in the axil of each leaf. Its cousin, 
or rather sister, the big-flowered Solomon’s-seal, 
the wise monarch’s great seal of state, is a much 
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showier plant. Its béll-shaped flowers are, as a 
whole, white, but tinged on the edges of the six 
lobes with delicate apple-green. 

Belonging to the same great lily family, always 
so true in its lines of beauty, two plants with green 
flowers are recalled, the Indian cucumber root, 
Medeola, with its queer, spider-like blossom, to 
which the spreading and curving stigmas give a 
sprawling effect; and the white hellebore de- 
cidedly when the root is eaten, our most poisonous 
plant. It is harmless to the touch. The quite 
large, six-parted flowers are yellowish green and 
born in huge panicles, for some reason always 
looking untidy. Yet the same plant has superb 
leafage, each leaf being of a very intense green 
and beautifully plaited, 

ine true smilaxes, or green-briers, are cousins 
of the lilies, and show their regular flowers on a 
small scale. These are always green. One of the 
species, the carrion-flower, is herbaceous, and 
when it starts up in the spring, strongly resembles 
a shoot of asparagus. It is a beautiful plant, and 
one that is apparently desirous to climb, 4s it is 
provided with pretty tendrils, rarely if ever used. 
Perhaps it is abandoning an old generic habit, and 
these tendrils are survivals. On the other hand, it 
may be actuated by a newly-awakened ambition to 
soar. It is well named carrion-flower. One 
scents its pernicious offal afar off, as if a dead, de- 
caying animal were somewhere about, and this 
smell attracts to it carrion-flies as pollinators. 

Among twining and climbing plants with green 
flowers are the various species of grape, so sweet 
in June woods; the Virginia creeper, and Rox- 
bury waxwork or climbing bitter-sweet. So 
humble are the flowers of the last that it depends 
for its beauty on its vermillion-pods, which burst 
to reveal the scarlet arilled seeds. 

In England the cuckoo-pint, the equivalent of 
our Jack-in-the-pulpit, is green—and to it Phill- 
potts often lovingly refers. Our Jack stands in a 
painted pulpit, and is something more of a ritualist ; 
at least, is somewhat higher. Our dragon-arum, 
however, is green; he is not so well known as 
Friar Jack, 

Other green flowers that come to mind in this 
partial summary are knawel, a humble, spreading, 
much-branched weed, with a stony calyx-tube. I 
recall my surprise in first detecting its flowers. 
Then there are ditch stone-crop, false mermaid, 
certain bed-straws, plantains, amaranths, and pig- 
weeds. 

In closing, I would point out that very many 
trees, as oaks, maples, hickories, walnuts, iron- 
woods, etc., have green blossoms. A careful list 
would no doubt prove as long as the English one, 
and might be as amusing to construct. Collect- 
ing must be done on some plan, with some definite 
object, lest it degenerate. Mere acquisition is not 
enough. Let one, if possible, select some natural 
problem for solution. Any one can observe and 
record, when afterwards his notes may become 
of importance even to the trained naturalist. So, 
I would say in closing, keep your eyes open; carry 
a notebook and use it; never trust to the memory 
alone. 
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DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC? —(V.) 
ANOTHER LINE OF APPROACH. 

Many incidental investigations of common 
drunkards, common paupers, and common crimi- 
nals of the thriftless and worthless classes have 
been made and results given out. So conclusive 
is the case from my line of study that it has not 
seemiec worth while to investigate along this line 
personally, but I have watched the reports given 
out until there is no question but that such investi- 
gations prove that not two per cent. of this class 
has had a complete grammar school education. It 
practically makes one immune from this point of 
attack. 

FINANCIAL PROFIT. 

Educated labor is paid, as a rule, a dollar a day 
more than unskilled labor.. Elementary schocl 
graduates, as a class, in the industries, receive that 
much more than those with no more than the first 
four years of elementary school life. Call it only 
seventy-five cents a day more to avoid all discus- 
sion. That is $225 a year. Call it $200 to avoid 
excuse for discussion. 

It kas been shown already that the interest cn 
entire elementary school education, plus what the 
boy might have earned, is not more than $25 a 
year. His income is $200 a year extra, or 800 per 
cent. annual profit! Make any rearrangement you 
please and you cannot reduce the dividend so that 
it will not still be the largest dividend known in le- 
gitimate business. It is pre-eminently true that 
even an elementary education pays the di ual a 
fabulous dividend. 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGE . 


While the financial demonstration is all sufficient 
it is worth while to ask if a complete elementary 
education pays physically. Investigations have 
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been made as to the persons who have bath pro- 
visions in their homes, sanitary home equipment, 
who provide sunlight and fresh air abundantly, 
who observe health conditions in cooking and 
laundering, who select tenements and foods for 
health purposes, who care for infants wisely, who 
eacourage all movements for the promotion of 
health crusades as that against tuberculosis and it 
always comes about that even those with a com- 
plete elementary education are almost uniformly 
on the side of physical well being. Were it neces- 
sary it could be easily demonstrated that socially 
and aomestically education makes for comfort and 
joy. 

Look about you anywhere and single out the 
worthy members of society, men of influence, men 
who are doing the world’s best work, and almost 
without exception they are those whose education 
was secured either in the schools or by more stren- 
ucus personal effort. From any standpoint educa- 
tion pays the individual. 

In all this discussion much emphasis has been 
placed on the completion of the elementary school 
course. This is vital. Criticisms of the public 
schools usually go astray at this point. Critics say 
“a product of the public school” of persons who 
have been in school only a year or two, or who at 
most have never completed the course. One 
might almost as well say, “I have been to Califor- 
nia,” when in reality he only went to Kearney, 


- Neb., on the Overland Limited. Or, a man might 


complain that his corn crop was a failure, when in 
reality the trouble was that he had not harvested 
it, wearying in well doing, tiring of work because 
he had fertilized, plowed, harrowed, cultivated 
for four months without a cent’s return for it, and 
then cleared out and went to football games be- 
cause there was more fun in it. The seventh and 
eighth grades are the harvest time of the elemen- 
tary course, and you cannot take a boy out and put 
him to work and expect a harvest. The elemen- 
tary school course pays the individual who com- 
pletes the course. 





VACATION SCHOOL. 


A vacation school is to be continued six weeks. 


‘from July 5 until August 16. The sessions of the 


school are from nine in the morning to twelve noon, 
and it provides courses in sewing, weaving, bas- 
ketry, manual training, cooking, chair-caning, stor- 
ies and dramatization, music and games. The work 
is both instructive and recreative. The pupils enjoy 
four all-day excursions to the parks, taking their 
lunches and having field sports at each. These 
sports are in charge of the physical director, as- 
sisted by a committee of the older boys, and are 
greatly enjoyed. Thus many children visit and 
enjcy our beautiful city parks, some of them for 
the first time. With a registration of 350, the aver- 
age attendance is 200, and the total number of 
days’ attendance 5,750. The ages of the children 
range from six to fourteen. Could the taxpayers 
realize just what it means to these children to oc- 
cupy a cool building, and the physical and moral 
benefits conferred by keeping them happily busy, 
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there would be a great demand for an extension 
of this work. 

Here for two hours each school day afternoon 
and all day Saturday the eight hundred children 
who attend the school have an opportunity for 
wholesome play in a pleasant and safe environ- 
ment. There are two features of this work worthy 
oi reniark. One is the fact that the larger part vf 
the money for equipment is raised by the chil- 
dren themselves. The other is the more important 
iact that the order and discipline on the playground 
are successfully controlled through a “Playground 
Conmittee” of fifteen of the school boys, three or 
four of whom are present wearing their badges 
of authority whenever the playground is open. 
The feature of self-government is the ideal in play- 
ground work. Directors will be needed always, 
but their position should be that of instructor and 
older brother or sister—as little as possible that of 
policeman. The aim of the playground is not only 
to make healthier, happier boys and girls, men and 
women, but also to make better citizens, and for 
this its government should be democratic. During 
all the time that the playground was open there 
was nc serious difficulty in the matter of discipline. 
Although there are some things about last season’s 
playground record which are entirely satisfactory ; 
for instance, the fact that with a total attendance 
of over fifty-seven thousand, we had not a single 
serious accident during the whole season, yet on 
the basis of past experience I believe that in some 
respects we can ana shall realize more fully the 
great possibilities for health and happiness that are 
in the playgrounds which have already been 
opened, and begin the work at the new grounds 
with assurance of larger success, in the season that 
is before us. 


Pow eu ° 
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OBERLIN’S SEVENTY-FIFTH. 

Ohio may be justly proud of her educational in- 
stitutions. They are an acknowledged credit to 
the state. But of none may she be prouder than 
of Oberlin, which is: at present gathering her clans 
from every quarter to properly observe her sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary. 

At her semi-centennial in 1883 the exercises were 
largely reminiscent, but at the present celebri- 
tion the outlook is to be forward rather than back- 
ward. The various conferences, lasting a full week, 
and in which some of the most eminent educators 
of the land will participate, will have to do with 
educational ideals rather than with incidents and 
accomplishments that belong to the past. 

Yet though it is planned to raise and face the real 
problem of the advances that ought to be made 
along educational lines, it will be impossible to 
overlook those earlier days. Contrasts will not 
fail to be made of days now long outlived with davs 
of the stirring present, in which Oberlin is keeping 
step with her sister institutions in the grand march 
towards the highest ideals of American collegiate 
life. 

At one time she could count on a student con- 
stituency of only a certain type. But to-day her 
student body, about 2,000 in all departments, has 
a practically unlimited range of residence. Ohio 
furnishes but about one-half of her undergraduates, 
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while Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
Iowa, and Indiana have a large place in her grow- 
ing enrollment. 

The Oberlin of to-day is peculiarly fortunate ia 


‘having at its head so valued an educator as Presi- 


dent Henry Churchill King. In the prime of life, 
eminently sane in his.philosophies and ideals, ap- 
proachable to students of all ranks, a talented 
speaker and writer, and with marked administra- 
tive ability, the college is to be congratulated on 
having such a president. Each year makes some 
unostentatious but certain addition to the influence 
of the institution that he serves to-day. Oberlin 
has made history, and illustrious history ; but, bet- 
ter than that, Oberlin is making history with everv 
decade that passes. 


WHAT PRESIDENT ELIOT SAID AT CHICAGO. 


In January, 1908, at the meeting of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
President Eliot of Harvard made a speech that was 
reported in all the daily papers and by individual 
hearers. In justice to President Eliot, who spoke 
without notes, the statement as he would have it go 
out is here given. While it does not materially differ 
from the report in spirit, this is the way he would 
have it expressed: “Certain children will go into 
i: dustrial schools, others into the ordinary high 
schools, and others again into the mechanic arts 
high schools. Where is that decision to be made? 
It must be a choice, or a selection. Here we come 
upon a new function for the teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools, and in my judgment they have no 
function more important. The teachers of the ele- 
mentary schools ought to sort the pupils and sort 
them by their evident or probable destinies.” 


enansET Att aie enn LEE 
HOMFSTEADING TEACHERS. 


Teachers are taking up homesteads on far-away 
government lands, getting forest claims, taking ir- 
rigation lands. under, the Carey act, and buying 
tracts under some of the privately modified land 
schemes. Some of them do well, excellently well, 
and some of them merely heap up trouble for them- 
selves. The fact is that public land schemes are 
rarely adapted to the teachers’ needs. 

Inguiries without limit come to me because ot 
my acquaintance with the West, and the advice is 
usually by way of caution and warning, and they 
prefer to listen to the interested promoter of some 
scheme connected therewith who tells of a per- 
fectly wonderful streak of luck that some teacher 
has had. I recall one yarn that I have run up 
against many times of a woman teacher who took 
up a timber claim and in two years sold it for sev- 
era! thousand dollars. I recall one woman teacher 
from Michigan going into the wilds of Trinity 
county, California, to take up a claim long after 
every worth-while tree had been claimed. She said: 
“T have no great expectations, but I am putting in 
my time and money for the sake of getting enough 
out of it for a year in Europe.” Poor thing! Her 
time and money are gone and her year in Europe 
is just so much farther off, Oh, that the govern- 
ment would modify its homestead and other 














schemes so that a vacation life on the land would 
answer the demands, then teachers, men and 
women, could easily get a home for their ad- 
vanced years. Many privileges were granted soi- 
diers, why not some for teachers, who are equallv 
deserving? 





DISTINGUISHED HONOR. 


Alton E. Briggs, principal of the Chelsea high 
school for twenty years, has been upon the com- 
mission of five appointed by the governor to man- 
age all the affairs of the city for several years. It 
is the first instance in which all of the affairs of a 
city, financial, educational, and departmental, have 
been put in the hands of a commission, partially 
non-resident, appointed by a governor, not only in 
Massachusetts, but in the country at large. The 
fire so completely demoralized the city in its vot- 
ing, as well as in its business and residential inter- 
ests, that the legislature took this heroic action. 
The selection of Mr. Briggs is a distinguished 
honor. 
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DETROIT EXHIBIT. 


One of the most significant and suggestive pub- 
lic school exhibits in the country was that recently 
given in Detroit, at which there were by actual 
count 3,003 articles made by the manual arts pupils 
in all grades. It was all excellent, much of it chal- 
lenged comparison with the work of experts. 
From the high schools there were 175 valuable 
products, from the grammar schools 1,849, cooking 
classes seventy-four, primary grades 970. 

Every school in the city and every grade in every 
school was represented. Such an exhibit would 
have been unthinkable a few years ago. Now it is 
attainable in any city that will make as adequate 
provision for it as does Detroit and that will have 
it as skilfully supervised. 


8 A te epee 
MATHEMATICAL TEACHERS. 


The mathematical teachers of New England are 
educationally and professionally wide awake, as 
the proceedings of their association amply demon- 
strates. The objects of the Association of Mathe- 
matical Teachers in New England are to increase 
interest in the science of mathematics, to secure 
improvement in the methods of mathematical 
teaching and in the selection of the subject matter, 
to establish close relations with cognate lines of 
work,-and to promote social relations among math- 
ematical teachers in schools and colleges. The 
association is doing much highly important work, 
but its efficiency is liable to be seriously handi- 
capped if it persists in endorsing specific text- 
books. As a rule such endorsement is a curse, 
both to the book and to an association. We have 
never known a case in which either gained by such 
an alliance. 








G. J. R. will become as familiar as the Y. M. C. 
A., since the George Junior Republic has branches 
in California, Connecticut, and Maryland, and js to 
have in every state in the Union, 
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N. E. A. IN 1909. 


While no one can know what will happen be- 
fore it happens in the new N. E. A., one hazards 
little who makes his plans to go to Denver in 1909 
ard Boston in 1910, not because either Denver or 
Boston will lobby for it, but because these are two 
mighty attractive cities to the members of the asso- 
ciation, judging by the past, and because with 
present railroad indifference it is necessary to se- 
lect attractive meeting places. 


—_—— -e 





The greatest surprise in educational circles New 
England has experienced in years was the election 
of Allen P. Keith of Fall River, whose supervisory 
experience was in East Providence, R. I., as super- 
intendent of New Bedford. He succeeds a man 
who has been in the city for many years and it was 
not supposed that there was even one vote on the 
board that was liable to be adverse. Explanations 
are fruitless, but none of those that are rife harm 


in the least the reputation of the retiring superin- 
tendent. 


Hensy F. Sears, sub-master of the Bunker Hill 
sckool, Boston, for forty years, the oldest sub-mas- 
ter in the city, is to have a year’s leave of absence, 
after which he will retire from active teaching. 
Few men in the teaching ranks have exerted so 
noble an influence over pupils as has Mr. Sears. 


The University of Cincinnati has an annual 
“Angling Day” in late May, on which occasion the 
seniors of all the high schools of the city are guests 
of the university, and an effort is made to impress 


upon them the desirability of taking a college 
course, | ; 


Talk of eliminating women from the Chicago 
beard of education! It would disgrace every per- 
son and influence involved in it. There has been 
no man upon that board in recent years to compare 
for a :noment in efficiency or reputation with the 
women. 


Rochester, N. Y., has one of the best playground 
equipments and schemes in the country. Public 
spirited citizens have a Playground League to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the plans. 


Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and In- 
diana were the first states to pass minimum salary 
laws. These all passed such laws prior to 1906. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago is re- 
elected. The school management committee rec- 
ommended it by a vote of 8 to 2. 


Pensions are as sure to become universal as sai- 
aries and equally sure to be ridiculously low, but 
small favors are gratefully received. 


State Superintendent Riggs swept Iowa like a 
cyclone for renomination. We told you so. 


Illinois promises 4,000 for the Cleveland meet- 
ing. 


N. E, A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3, 
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CONGRESS AND FORESTRY. 
BY EMERSON HOUGH. 


How can our trees be saved? Let us reason 
first from what we have not done. We had as 
good a chance as Canada in 1854 to know what 
a tree was worth; yet in that year Canada was 
levying crown dues that made two trees, some- 
times one tree, pay her government as much as 
$1.50. We put a value of $1.25 an acre on our 
lands. Canada. applied her tree money against 
her taxes. In this country we have preferred to 
raise millionaire lumbermen. 

Suppose we had government dues of twenty 
cents a tree for the thousands of millions of trees 
cut in this. country, and could collect that amount 
on the trees yet to be cut. We could pay national 
debts in cash and get the discount. In prefer- 
ence, we put a premium on successful dishonesty. 

Last winter our Senate passed, for the second 
time, an act the aim of which was to make a for- 
est reserve of the important watershed part of 
the Appalachian system. We wanted that forest 
reserve; we needed it. The states involved agreed 
to cede to the national government the right to 
condemn and hold such lands as have come to 
them from the public domain, and the intention 
was that the national government should buy the 
additional lands from the private holders. The 
bill started with an appropriation of $3,000,000, a 
small thing for a great and rich nation, although 
admittedly but the beginning in an undertaking so 
large. The future of all our vehicle and farm im- 
plement manufacturing in this country rested 
and rests now with the passage of that act by Con- 
gress. The tract would cover 17,500 square miles, 
would run about 350 miles in length, across Mary- 
land, the Virginias, and the Carolinas, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. Covering the ranges of 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, its width 
would be from thirty-five to sixty-five miles. <A 
White mountain reserve of 812,000 acres was in- 
cluded in the same proposition. It was a splendid 
American enterprise, and one sorely needed, no 
matter what the cost. But the measure did not 
pass the House. It was held up by Speaker Can- 
non, because the speaker said he was afraid of the 
grand total of expenditure—May Everybody’s. 
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MISUSING THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


A “fraternity” in the high school of 
pave a series of dancing parties. In order 
tc defray the expenses, the girls were charged 
twenty-five cents a month and the boys 
fifty cents. One of the girls was the daugh- 
ter of the Methodist minister, and her father 
was making a special onslaught against the sin of 
dancing. She demurred at paying her tax and was 
supported by three other members of the class. 
Thereupon, all four of them were expelled and 
were socially ostracized. Their parents appealed 
to the school board and it turned the whole matter 
over to the superintendent. He induced the mem- 
bers of the class to reinstate those whom it -had 
expelled. This, however, did not smooth matters 


over. The whole population is stirred up over the 
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question as to the morality of dancing, and the 
parents have determined to break up the classes, 
and stop dancing, and a merry fight is on. 


ws 


TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 
BY R. K, ROW, CHICAGO. 
WHEN TO BEGIN; EXTENT OF COURSE IN BELB- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

‘The “New Education” made a vigorous protest 
against the undue emphasis given to formal gram- 
mar in the elementary schools. In some school 
systems this protest was so effective as to practi- 
cally eliminate formal grammar below the high 
school. After the lapse of a quarter of a century 
since this movement was started it is interesting 
to investigate prevailing conditions. 

The following questions were recently sent to 
all of the State Normal schools in the country:— 

1. In what grade of the practice school do you 
begin teaching technical grammar? 

%. During how many months do you teach 
giammar in the elementary school? 

So far sixty-one schools have reported, repre- 
senting twenty-one states, from Maine to Califor- 
nia and from Florida to Washington. Summar- 
ized the replies to the first question show :— 

6 begin grammar in the 5th grade. 

9 begin grammar in the 6th grade. 
34 begin grammar in the 7th grade. 
11 begin grammar in the 8th grade. 

1 begins grammar in the 9th grade. 

That is to say, forty-six of the sixty-one schools, 
or over seventy-five per cent., begin grammar ia 
the seventh grade, or later. Of those that begin in 
the sixth grade three have only seven grades be- 
low the high school, so that eighty per cent. of the 
schools reported have two years, or less, of work 
in grammar in the elementary schools. 

The reports on the time devoted to the study of 
formal grammar are equally interesting, to wit:— 
5 schools give 4 school years to grammar. 
schools give 3 school years to grammar. 
schools give 2 school years to grammar. 
schools give 1 school year to grammar. 

As might be expected, this summary confirms 
the other; forty-nine schools, or eighty per cent., 
allow two years or less for the study of formal 
grammar below the high school. 

When we consider the freedom usually allowed 
these schools in making their course of study, and 
the distinct individuality of those in charge, this 
comparative uniformity of practice in deferring the 
teaching of formal grammar until the last two 
years below the high school is very significant. It 
indicates that a large niimber of investigators have 
arrived at a like conclusion; namely, that by wait- 
ing and availing themselves of that “true yoke fel- 
low time,” they can do with satisfaction in tw9 
vears or less what others continue to spend three 
or four years upon, 

The significance of the reports is further in- 
creased by the fact that until very recently no series 
of text-books in language and grammar provide? 
for this plan, and courses of study are still often 
made to accord with text-books rather than with 
children. 
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LONDON STUDENTS, ALSO. 


The London University correspondent prints 
some diverting mistakes from the schoolroom :— 

Shakspeare wrote a play called ““The Winter’s 
Sale.” 

The Crusades were a wild and savage people 
until Peter the Hermit preached to them. 

The chief crops of England are corns, the chief 
exports are Liverpool, Southampton, and the 
River Thames. 

Shakspeare is indebted to Sir Oliver Lodge for 
the plot of “As You Like It.” 

The modern name for Gaul is vinegar. 

A volcano is a hole in the earth’s crust which 
emits lavender and ashes. 

The Battle of Trafalgar was fought on the seas, 
therefore it is sometimes called the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

“The Complete Angler” is another name for 
Euclid, because he wrote all about angles. 

President Roosevelt invented shorthand. 

A roadstead is a roadside cottage or farmhouse. 

The two races living in the north of Europe are 
Esquimaux and Archangels. 

The king carried his sepulchre in his hand. 

The Rhine is boarded by wooden mountains. 

On the low-coast plains of Mexico yellow fever 
is very popular. 

In the year 1593 every parish was made respon- 
sible for the supply of its own deserving poor. 

During the Interdict the dead were buried in 
uncreated ground. 

Chaucer lived in the year 1300-1400. He was 
one of the greatest English poets after the Mor- 
mons came to England. 

An unknown hand threw a harrow at Rufus and 
killed him dead on the spot. 

Adverbs ending in where are somewhere, no- 
where, earthenware. 

Stirling was famous for its sovereigns who used 
to be crowned there. A sovereign is still called 
a “pound stirling.” 

A voleano is a burning mountain with a creature 
in it. 

Subjects have a right to partition the king. 

Alfred Austin was chosen by the queen as poet- 
laureate. He said: “If you let me make the songs 
of the nation, I care not who sings them.” 

The electrical prince of Bavaria claimed the 
throne of Spain. 

During the Reformation every clergyman was 
compelled to receive thirty-nine articles. 

Some of the West India islands are subject to 
torpedoes. 

The imperfect tense is used (in French) to ex- 
press a future action in past time which does not 
take place at all. 

Becket put on a camel-hair shirt, and his life at 
once became dangerous. 

Arabia has many syphoons and very bad ones; 
it gets into your hair even with your mouth shut. 

= +0 0-0: @-0- 


A woman county superintendent, a real country 
county, in five days drove one hundred and one 
miles, visited twenty different rural schools and 
conducted four evening township spelling matches. 
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CREDIT TO WHOM CREDIT IS DUE. 


Boston Normal School, June 13, 1908. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Dear Sir: I see that in your editorial on the Normak 
school pugeant in the last issue you have made a mistake 
in ascribing the working out of the order of the proces- 
sion to me. The honor of this belongs to Mrs. Oyrus 
Dallin, to whose scholarship, artistic ability, and imagi- 
native insight a great part of the success of the pageant 
was due. Whatever credit belongs to me, comes to me 
simply as the initiator of the scheme; in having con- 
ceived the possibility of a reunion of.graduates worthy 
of Boston and of the school; in getting the right people 
to share this view, particularly Miss Lotta Clark and 
Miss Dora Williams, without whose organizing ability 
nothing would have been done; and last, but not least im- 
portant, in having suggested Mrs. Dallin’s name, a 
suggestion, however, which would be obvious to every 
one who knows her. 

The pageant was in reality a great piece of co-opera- 
tive work and not due to any one person. It was, in- 
deed, its possibilities as a contribution to social educa- 
tion which appealed most to those who had faith in it 
when it was but the evidence of things not seen and 
hardly yet even the substance of things hoped for. Va- 
rious groups were practically self-organized, and it was 
this spirit which really made the pageant a success. 

Thanking you for your valuable space, believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
Colin A. Scott. 


“IN MEMORY OF OLD VIRGINIA.” 


All the seats were taken in the car which I entered 
one morning in early April. An old colored man sat 
next the door. It is not often in these days that I see 
that type of black man. I used to see that kind on the 
old Virginia plantation, where he was “Ung Lige” or 
“Ung Sambo” to all the household. His days were de- 
voted to useful toil, and his evenings to his banjo and the 
old plantation melodies that no one can ever sing again 
as musically as they were sung then; and never in his 
wildest visions did he dream of logarithms and Greek 
roots for his race. 

“Take this seat, Mistis,’” he said, rising promptly. 
‘“Mistis” sounded very “homey” and pleasant to me. It 
had been so long since I was “Mistis” to anybody. 

“Thank you, uncle,” said I. “Keep your seat. I 
would just as lief stand.” 

“Scuse me, please, Mistis, but *tain’t fitten fer yer teh 
stan’; you mus’ set,” he admonished respectfully. 

I took the seat, thanking him for his courtesy. 
a departing passenger left a vacancy. 

“There is a seat for you,” I said to the old man. 

“Between the ladies, ma’am?’ He hesitated. 

“Yes,” I said. 

He bowed apologetically to right and left and took the 
vacant place. 

Just before leaving the car I slipped a silver piece into 
his hand, saying: “Uucle, get you a nice luncheon with 
this—in memory of old Virginia.” 

“Thank you, my Mistis,” he said, opening his hand to 
look at the little gift, and then closing it. Then he 
touched his hat and thanked me again. I left the car 
with a sunnier feeling in my heart because of the 
chance meeting, but with no thought that I should ever 
again hear of my old Virginian. 

That afternoon I received a bunch of arbutus which 
had been left for me by an old colored man—‘for the 
tall lady with a long blue coat an’ white hair—in mem- 
ory of ole Virginia an’ dem old-time days.’—La Salle 
Corbell Pickett, in Lippincott’s. 


Soon 
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DEMAND TEN TIMES GREATER 











THAN 











UPPLY 


The Teachers’ Bureau has done more to increase the demand for first-class instructors than any other agency. 
Educational Boards and Superintendents no longer feel that they must bear with inferior or mediocre work 
because they cannot find teachers of ability. They are all turning to the Teachers’ Agency for assistance and as 
a result the DEMAND ON THE AGENCY IS TEN TIMES GREATER THAN THE 8U PPLY OF TEACHERS. 
During the last two weeks the number of calls for teachers has been unprecedented. Hundreds similar to the 
following have been received. Many of them pay large salaries. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS 


[ $1200] You ecw ahent the kind of a man we want _ the 
rincipalship of our high school. We will at least 
$ 200 Bi, 200. We shall be pleased to have you help us get 
a good man for the place, Supt. Schools, Minnesota. 
| We are now in want ofa emcee, We pay $1,100 
$] 100 | Peryear. We want a strictly up-to-date teacher. 
| (In previous correspondence 1] had some very excel- 
ent applications but have mislaid them.) If you have any per- 
sons to meet above requirements, kindly have them write me. 
Supt. of Schools, Pa. 


We will want a principal for our high school. A 
$1 OOO | college graduate is desired and one who can teach 
academic sciences. Salary, $1,000. 
Pres. Bd. of Education, lowa. 
SCIENCES 


The man at the head of the science de- 
partment of the high school will leave us 


$1000-$1 200 at the end of the year, and we will want a 


first-class man for the place. The salary will be from $1,000 to 
$1,200 fora term of nine months. Supt. of Schools, Ark. 


We will need a Physics and Chemistry 
$1000-$1 100 | teacher for next year. The work will be 
two classes in Physics and two in Chem- 

istry each day. I should like to hear from the right fellow. 

Prin. of High School, Mont. 

I am anxious to secure a man who can teach well 
$ ] 000 both Physics and Chemistry and one who can coach 
football and basketball teams. The salary for the 
coming school year will be $1,000, If you have two or three can- 


didates I should be glad to hear from them. 
Prin. School, Delaware. 


MATHEMATICS 


Pere We will need a teacher of Mathematics for the high 
$700 school, — $700 for 944 months. Univ. of Mich. 
graduate preferred. Supt. of Schools, Michigan. 
ieee There will be a vacancy in the Mathematics depart- 
$90 | ment of our high school for the year veginning in 
September. The salary is $90. 
Supt. of School, I1]., near Chicago. 


GERMAN AND HISTORY 


A teacher of German and Histor 
our high school for September, 
$75 for nine months 


























will be needed in 
he salary will be 
Let us hear from you, 
Supt. Idaho. 


We shall have a high school History vacancy, and 

$600 perhaps others, The History position pays at the 
present time $600. We shall probably elect in April. 
Supt. of Schools, New \ ork. 


ENGLISH 


We will need . gentleman for the head 

. | of our English department in the Normal 

$1 200 $1 600 School, length of schoo) year 40 weeks, to 
egin wor prilz0, 1908. Salary $1,200 to $1,600. 


(not direct) Prin. of Normal School in the East. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


We want a Manual Training teacher for 

$90 to $1 00} ensuing year, one whe can also teach Sciences 
and a class in Mathematics. Salary will be 

$90 to $100 per month. Supt., Minn. 


We will need an instructor in Bench Wood work, 
$90 working Drawings, etc., for the year beginning in 
September. Election is June1. Let me hear from you 


soon, Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


$75 





























Send for our 
Circulars 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
We havea vacancy in Supervisor of Domestic Sci- 
$800 ence for next year. We want a good woman with at 
least a year’s experience in public school domestic 
work. Send me two or three good applications. 
Supt. City Schools, II). 
ATHLETICS 


We wish to secure a Director of Athletics for 
$1 500 next year, who can also coach football, baseball, and 
if possible track work. We intend to pay $1,500 
salary and will elect within the next three weeks. Have you one 
or two first-class men you can nominate for the position‘ 
Pres, of College, Washington 


COMMERCIAL AND STENOGRAPHY 


. We will need — peerings my ty ee 
or next year as our Mr, ——, who has en 
800 to $1000 so successful, will not be with us. We will 
pay anywhere from $800 to $1,000, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. We also need a high school Algebra teacher. 
We usually employ a lady in this department. The position will 
pay $700 the first year. Supt., Minn, 


We shall have a vacancy in rong yd at the 
$1200 beginning of the nextschool year. The present in- 
cumbent is receiving a $1,200 salary. Please refer 

us to candidate. Supt. of Schools, (Springfield), Mase. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING 


We are now root to consider applications for 
$ 1200 | the head of our Music department. e want some 
one thoroughly acquainted with the teaching of 
Vocal Music to student teachers. 
State Normal School, Middle West. 


























We wish two Voice teachers for the com- 
$500-$ l 200 ing year, salary anywhere from $500 to $1,200 
and home, depending upon the ability of the 
teacher whom we secure. 

Pres. of College, Georgia. 
We want a teacher of Public School Music and 
Drawing, either man or woman. Will pay about $75 
a month. Treas. Pub. Schools, Southern Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Can you suggest to us the poses of thor- 
oughly competent teachers for the posi- 
$700 to $800 | tions Snemtioned below? These posttions 
we want to fill for the school year beginning September, 1908. 
One high school woman teacher of French and German. One 
assistant in the department of English, Mathematics and 
French. A teacher to teach Stenograpby in the Commercial 
department and also to assist in high school work. | shall be 
very glad to have you suggest candidates at an early date. All 
applications are to be made direct to the Supt. of Schools. 
Supt. of Schools, New York State. 


There will doubtless be some openings in our 

$80-$85 high school. We shall need, as the matter looks 
now, three teachers, one to teach English Com- 

position, English and American Literature; another teacher for 


Geography; also a teacher for the Commercial branches. 

Salaries range from $80 to $85 a month. I shall be glad to have 
you nominate conditions for each of these positions. 

here. Lady wanted. Salary $75 to $90 a month. 

Work begins in September. A position with a 

your applicants write to me. The salary is $75a month. 

City Supt., Idaho. 


Supt. of Schools, Wyoming. 
| $75-$90| x 3 
good future. Prin. Normal and High Schools, Florida. 
We will want for the year beginning in September 
$ 60 | seventh grade teacher. Lady is desired. 
Superintendent, Louisiana. 


and Home 











| $75 | 




















GRADES 
There is a vacancy in the Grammar department 
A first grade lady teacher will be needed in our city 
$75 schools for the year megening in September. Have 
ne 











The Brewer Teachers’ Agency "Gene 
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BOOK TABLE. 


bed ve 
“HE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. With 


Portraits. and Views. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flim & Co. Square crown 8vo. Gilt top. 354 pp. 
Priee, $1.50, net; postage, 15 cents. 

Oue can find few biographies, ancient or modern, so 
classic or 8O charming a8 this artistic story of the life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer by Professor George H. Palmer 
of Harvard, who had the luxury of knowing her more 
and better than all the rest of the world. One sentence 
suggests the choice literary art and the beautiful tone of 
these pages. The few pages delicately descriptive of the 
revelation of the seriousness of the disease, the consulta- 


“tion of the physicians, the hospital, the last hour of these 


“two remarkable souls, and the report that the operation 
“had not been successful ends with this wonderful sen- 
‘tence: “Though no regrets are proper for the manner of 
‘her death, who can contemplate the fact of it and not 
‘call the world irrational if out of deference to a few par- 
particles of disordered matter it excludes so fair a spirit?” 
Mrs. Palmer was one of the eminently noble women of the 
country for a quarter of a century. There was a spirit of 
devotion to the best progress of school and church, for the 
benefit of the world, rarely equaled. In this choice vol- 
ume is the story of a beautiful child life, of a delightful 
schooi girl’s experiences, of an exceptionally successful 
high school teacher in two cities, of a charming college 
professor, of a notable career as president of Wellesley 
and dean of the Woman’s College of Chicago University, 
and a most useful life of public service, all written by 
one of the rarest writers of English of the day, the man 
who knew her as did none other. It is a book to be read 
with pleasure by all and with great profit by all young 
women. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. M. A. DeWolfe Howe, editor. 
The Beacon Biographies. By John Macy. 15 Beacon 
street, Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. (4x51), 
112 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This biography of Poe would be welcome at any time 
but especially at this time, when there is an appetite to 
relish any appreciation of Poe. The aim of the Beacon 
Biographies is to furnish a series of brief, readab!e, and 
authoritative aceounts of the lives of those Americans 
who have impressed their personality most deeply on the 
history of their country or the character of their country- 
men. On account of the length of the more formal lives, 
often running into more than one bulky volume, tie 
average busy man and woman have not the time, or 
hardly the inclination, to acquaint themselves with 
American biography. In the present series everything 
that such a reader would ordinarily care to know is pre- 
sented by writers of special competence, possessing in 
full measure the best contemporary point of view: and, 
though special care is taken to lay the accent upon the 
personal side of the subject and the characteristics which 
made him and his work notable, each volume is very 
earefully designed to take its proper place in what is in- 
tended to be, in the end, a comprehensive view of Ameri- 
ean history in the entertaining and vivid form of a just 
and lifelike portraiture of its chief characters. Each 
volume is equipped with a frontispiece portrait, a calen- 


-dar of important dates, and a brief bibliography for fur- 


ther reading. Finally. the volumes are printed in a ferm 


-convenient for reading and for carrying handily in the 


pocket. 





LABOR, OR THE MONEY GOD! WHICH? A Story 
of the Times. By Charles Felton Pidgin. Dedicated 
to the labor: unions of America. Boston: Mayhew 
Publishing Company, Cloth. 232 pp. 

Unfortunately for the story as a story, the author re- 
‘veals the animus of the book, the purpose for which it is 
written, in the fifth line, and from there on. Those who 
recall the artistic cleverness of Mr. Pidgin in “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer” will find it difficult to account for the 
bluntness and bitterness of this story, if such it can be 
called under the circumstances. A _ story with such a 
mission should conceal its sting until near the end. The 
object of a story like this should be to influence those 
not in sympathy with it, whereas Mr. Pidgin warns 
everybody but trades unionists to keep their distance 
from the first. He has no desire to make converts, but, 
rather, to stir up greater rancor where there is enough 
already. Every principle of story-writing, of arguing 
for conviction, of convert-making, and vote-getting is 
violated from start to finish. It is not easy to see how 
it can do labor unionism any good, and it certainly 
seems to have no other excuse for being. Barring this 
handicap the story is intense, tragic, and highly harrow- 
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ing to the feelings, so that we sincerely wish that Mr, 
Pidgin had been his own self artistically and thus have 
given those who need it a graphic picture of human 
wrongs. 





MR. CREWH’S CAREER. By Winston Churchill, au- 
thor of “Richard Carvel,’ “The Crisis,” “Coniston,” 
ete. New York: The Macmillan Company. Lllus- 
trated.. 500 pp: »Price, $1.50. 

No other living American has written se many bril- 
liant and successful novels in the past few years as hus 
Winston Churchill, New Hampshire’s noble and notable 
reformer. Like “Coniston,” this book deals with the 
burning issues of party politics in their too general and 
most regrettable phases. Mr. Churchill has creative lit- 
erary genius, an intense conscience, and is a master of 
English in the noblest sense. What is more to the 
point, in a way, is the fact that Winston Churchill does 
things as well as says things: that he is as good a doer of 
the word as a writer thereof. Between his novels and 
his political courage he is likely to do as much for the 
regeneration of political life as President Roosevelt or 
Governor Hughes. 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EUROPE. By Enil 
Reich, LL. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.50. 

One of the most discriminative studies of those events 
that have brought about the Europe of the present. The 
volume contains twelve lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London by Dr. Reich, a Hungarian teacher 
and writer. In it may be found estimates both careful 
and sane of “American Independence” as it affectel 
Europe; “The French Revolution’; “Napoleon”; “The 
Unity of Italy’; “The Unity of Germany”; “The Franco- 
German War”; and other collateral occurrences. The 
author’s facts are carefully winnowed, while his diction 
is beyond praise. It is a most readable and informing 
book. 





STYLE-BOOK OF BUSINESS ENGLISH. By H. W. 
Hammond. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth 
114 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A capital work for business colleges, high schools, or 
for self-instruction. It assumes that business has not 
only its own methods, but also its own language; and it 
assumes to present hints about that language both for 
writing and speaking to make it correct and even ele- 
gant, So it deals in Part I. with “The Business Letter.” 
in Part II. with “Questions,” and in Part IIL. with “De- 
fective English,” and cognate subjects. It is all well 
wrought out, evincing careful thought, and corrective of 
that slovenliness of language that always mars busin:ss 
correspondence when it is used. 





“-* 


CAPTAIN LOVE. By Theodore Roberts. Lllustrated 
by Louis D. Gowing. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 282 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is the history of a romantic event in the life of 
an English gentleman during the reign of his majesty 
George the First, It thrills with incidents of courtship 
and danger as related in the chron‘cles of the pericd and 
“now set down in print.” It is romantic and interest nz 
with a historical touch. 


———_ 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature’ Vo 
IT., “To the End of the Middle Ages.” Edited by ae Ww 
Ward and A. R. Waller. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P 
Putnam's Sons. : Zs 


“In the Woods and on the Shore.” By Richard D. Ware 


Price, $2.00.——“The Home in the Water.” y Charles G 
D. Roberts. Price, $1.50 Boston: LC ates & Con. = 

“Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society.” By 
Richard T. Ely. -Price, 50 cents. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap. 


“Elements of Physical Geography.” By Thomas Cramer 
Hopkins. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“The George Leit Harrison Foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1896-1906." Printed for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

“A Little Land and a Little Living.” By Bolton Hall. 
New York: The Arcadia Press 

“The Government of England.” (2 vols.) By A. Lau- 
rence Lowell. Price, $4.00. “Home Life in Germany.” 
By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Price, $1.75. “General 
Physics.” By Henry Crew. Price, $2.75. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero.” By Henry 
Carr Pearson. Price, 50 cents. “English Poems.” 
Edited by E. C. Baldwin and H.G. Paul. Price, $1.00.—— 
“Latin Prose Composition Based on Caesar.” wy =. 











Pearson. Price, 50 cents New York: American.. Book. 


Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensivé. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 29-July 3: National. Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Lll.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, O. 

July 6-9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

September 8-12:, Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

February, 1909: Department of Super- 

intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 

ity, Ok.; »resident, W. H. Elson, 

cleveland, O. 


Cc 
( a 
sa. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOMERVILLE. Charles’ S. 
Clark, a district supervisor of public 
schools in Washington, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in 
Somerville. Mr. Clark will succeed 
Gordon A. Southworth, whose resig- 
nation takes effect at the close of the 
present school year. The new super- 
intendent was born in Lowell about 
fifty years ago, and has been a public 
school teacher in Washington for the 
past twenty-five years. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth, class of ’82. 

BOSTON. The enrollment in the 
Boston high schools, totaling 10,070, 
is divided as follows:— 


SPOON CINE... 2.0.56 cnc eenau ol 688 
ON ee ae eee 536 
ESTIGNON  MAGTGs o.. cine civ i 4559 NE 359 
Charlestown high............... 456 
Dorchester. high. .<. 00.006 sks oa 1,323 
East. Boston: bighs. <. 06... 2838. 451 
BOMIGR MAO. osiks 's tka eivanee 1,008 
Ce a”) Pree ee 1,27 
Girls’ High School of Practical 
FOIE. 6a bicnic’ Glin ct. Doh See 341 
High School of Commerce...... 596 
Mechanic Arts high............. 1,140 
Roxbury Weiss e2bic cise ce. ae 775 
South Boston high.............. 624 
West Roxbury high............. 499 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. The _ Children’s 
School Farm movement, which was 


started by Mrs. Henry Parsons in this 
ity some seven years ago on park 
and, has spread so rapidly through- 
out the country that there is now a 
scarcity of efficient teachers to take 
charge of the various “school farms” 
in hundreds of different localities. To 
meet this demand, and to train teach- 
ers of nature study to correlate the 
work in such a way as to vitalize the 
theoretical text-book, the Interna- 
tional Children’s School Farm 
League, of which Mrs. Henry Par- 
sons is the president, has arranged 


—o 
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for a special six-weeks’ course in the 
practical making and management»of 
children’s. gardens at the summer 
school of New York University this 
year. Henry Griscom Parsons, sec- 
retary of the league, will conduct the 
course, which will be given under 
conditions as nearly ideal as can be 
imagined. 

The fine old garden of the Schwab 
estate, which has been placed at the 
disposal of the university, offers a 
splendid laboratory and outdoor 
classroom. All the insects, flowers, 
and weeds to be specially considered 
in the course can be found there in 
abundance. Besides this, the prop- 
erty is within easy access of three of 
the regular school farms of the me- 
tropolis, each of a distinctly different 
type, and each a model of its kind. 

The course will consist of lecture 
and laboratory periods. The lectures 
take up the theory and practice of the 
work; the laying out and planting of 
the ‘garden; soil, plant, and fertility 
problems; methods of handling chil- 
dren in gardens, and social features 
connected therewith. The needs of 
different localities are 
Attention is given to insect life and 
methods of presenting it to children. 
The laboratory period is spent in the 
workshop and garden, where the stu- 
dents do the actual work. 


suitable to the garden and classroom. 
In the garden each student plants and 
cares for a child’s model plot, and 
during the course performs all the 
elementary steps of garden making. 

The students who take this course 
will find that their garden labors fur- 
nish them with material and illustra- 
tions which will save them many 
hours of extra labor. It will supply 
most of the subject matter for class- 
room nature study; objects in color 
and form for drawing; subjects for 
composition; problems for . arith- 
metic; and illustrations for physical 
and commercial geography and ele- 
mentary physics. Special emphasis 
will be placed on making classroom 
equipment of the best type, either 
without cost or at a nominal figure. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

LOWER MERION. The school 
board of this place finds itself in the 
hottest kind of water because of the 
way in which it did not re-elect Super- 
intendent A. Reist Rutt, who has 
been there for three years. All Penn- 
sylvania superintendents are elected 
the first week in May, and Mr. Rutt, 
desirous of campaigning elsewhere if 
there was to be any opposition, con- 
ferred with a majority of the board, 
and was assured that there was no 
question about his re-election. A few 
cases of this kind harms the profes- 
sion beyond expression. 





SOCUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Coinci- 
dent with the campaign for $1,000,000 
which Colorado College is launching 
are plans to expend half the amount 
in new buildings. President W. F. 
Slocum and prominent business men 
have been conferring with the college 
architect, and it is proposed to erect 
immediately an $85,000 Y. M. C. A. 
building, a $50,000 gymnasium, and a 
$100,000 men’s dormitory. Future 
plans contemplate the erection of an 





considered. | 


In the} 
workshop the students are shown how] 
to use simple material in experiments | 


695. 
Why Contagious Diseases. 
Are So Quickly Transmitted 
In Schoolrooms 





DUCATORS are rapidly coming 
to a realization of the fact that 
“dust” is the principal cause of 

disease transmission among school 
children, The floors in schoolrooms 
are bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled the constant mo- 
tion of feet produces a continuous cir- 
culation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease gg ee, of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
system of ample ventilation, but also- 
to treat the wood floors in such a way 
that dust and germs cannot pollute 
the atmosphere. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the floors at 
@ proper degree of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity 
of dust and number of organisms 
which would settle on a given sur- 


face. Results prove that the dust 
from floors treated with Standard 
Floor Dressing is twelve times 


greater in weight than that collected 
from wntreated floors. The inference 
is obvious—the balance of disease- 
laden dust in the rooms with wnr- 
treated floors was cireulating§ through 
the air, because even after settling on 
the floor every current of air would 
disturb it and start it afloat again. 
Another test proved that dust once 
settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that ninety-seven 
and one-half per cent. of all the dis- 
ease-germs caught with the dust were 
destroyed outright. 

In addition to its germicidal prop- 
erties, Standard Floor Dressing pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking and renders sweeping and 
caretaking an easy task. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, it is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-galion cans. 


Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler, may 


be used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any 
building under your 
supervision, and we will 
dress that floor with 
Standard Floor Dress- 
ing HN OUR OWN EX- 


JP 


os 


*AnOAg 
on” 


DRESSING » 
Those wishing further 
information should 
write for our book, 
“Dust and Its Dangers,” 
and for testimonials 
and reports. Sent to 
any address on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Here is Something EASY!! 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


Ona Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 
| 





Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER—the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF | 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 

















engineering building to cost $350,000, 
which, with equipment, will mean an 
expenditure of $200,000 additional and 
a 0,000 endowment fund. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
gases 
WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Edgar F. Strong has 
resigned as head master of the Hous- 
ton school in Spokane, to accept a 
similar position in Sewanee College 
at Sewanee, Tenn., where he will re- 
port early in September. Mr. Strong 
has been connected with the school 
here three years, during which time 
he placed it in a high position among 
the educational institutions in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. His work has been 
highly commended by parents of the 
boys under his care during his stay 
in Spokane. The college with which 
he will be identified is the preparatory 
institute of the University of the 
South. It is a military boarding 
school,-and is under the supervision 
of the Episcopal dioceses of the entire 
South, and has an enrollment of 180 
boys. The college grounds embrace 
10,000 acres, beautifully equipped, in 

the Cumberland mountains. 


a. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Several Harvard professors will 
spend a year’s leave of absence or a 
summer vacation in foreign travel, 
either for pleasure or as representa- 
tives of Harvard at various confer- 
ences of learned societies. Professor 
A. B. Hart has already started on a 
year’s trip, which will take him 
around the world before he returns 
to Cambridge in the autumn of 1909. 
Professor Kuno Francke is soon to 
leave Cambridge for a vacation of a 

ear in Europe. Professor William 
M. Davis of the geological depart- 
ment is spending the summer in a 
study of geological problems in the 
Alps, in company with several ad- 
vanced students of geology. Profes- 
sor E. H. Hall is now in Europe, and 
was Harvard’s representative at the 
recent celebration in Aix-en-Provence 
of the 100th anniversary of the “Re- 
constitution de i’Academie des sci- 
ences, agriculture, arts et _belles- 
lettres d’Aix.” Professor C. R. Lan- 
man of the department of Indic phil- 
ology, and Professor G. F. Moore of 
the Divinity school will represent the 
university and the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at the “Congres 








WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.60 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
expression, whether as a creative thinker er an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full informatien 
0 ege 0 a ory on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOow BOSTON, MASS. 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It akns to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 








internationale des orientalistes” at 


Copenhagen in August. Professor G. 
F. Moore will also be Harvard’s rep- 
resentative at the third “International 
congress for the history of religions” 
at Oxford, Eng., in September. 

Gifts to the cause of higher educa- 
tion in the United States within the 
last twelve months total $23,127,762. 
Illinois leads every state in the union 


with $3,160,209.03 for endowment and 


$1,788,518 for buildings and equip- 
ment. This total, out of all propor- 
tion to that of other states, exists be- 
cause of the gift of $4,371,220.87 to 
the University of Chicago. The 
smallest sum of individual contribu- 
tions to higher education was made in 
Washington state, where Whitmore 
College received $10,592.66. Harvard 
University received $548,423.99 for en- 
dowment and $164,641.18 for buildings 
and equipment. In the same period 
Yale received $773,374.81 for endow- 
ment, and $112,336.69 for buildings 
and equipment. Princeton University 
received $148,400 for endowment, and 
$559,151.79 for equipment and build- 
ings. In nearly all of the Southern 
states generous gifts were made by 
state governments or individuals to 
higher education. 


President Rush Rhees of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has announced 


that the fund required to be raised 
to comply with an offer made by An- 
drew Carnegie assuring a new build- 
ing of applied science for Rochester 
was practically completed. Mr. Car- 
negie offered to give $100,000 if the 
university would raise a like amount. 
3y the terms of this offer, $100,000 
will be used for the erection of a new 
building and the installment of per- 
manent equipment. The other $100,- 
000 will be for endowment. 

Dr. John Summers Stahr, who has 
been president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., for 
eighteen years, and connected with it 
forty-one years, has tendered his res- 
ignation, coupled with a request for a 
place in the faculty as an instructor. 
Dr. Stahr will be sixty-seven on De- 
cember 2 next. 





-’ 
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Educational Bulletin. 


The June Educational Bulletin, is- 
sued by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany of Boston contains highly valu- 
able articles on “The Making of a 
Book” and “An Illustrative Course in 
Literature.” You can have this Edu- 
cational Bulletin by writing to the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Park 
street, Boston. Do it promptly. 
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Decisions of the United States 
Geographic Board. 


The United States Geographic 
board, at its meeting held May 6, ren- 
dered the following decisions:— 
Aspen; creek, Dolores county, Colo- 

rado. 

Cabin; gulch, Yellowstone county, 

Montana. 

Castle; rock, La Plata county, Colo- 
rado. 
Deer Lick; creek, La Plata county, 

Colorado. 

Dolores; river, Dolores county, Colo- 
rado. ri 
Dunns; peak (juttinyr into Vaca Val- 
ley, on the east side, midway of the 
valley), Solano county, California. 

(Not Dunn, Parks, nor Smith.) 
Dutch; creek, La Plata county, Colo- 

rado. 

Elk; creek, La Plata county, Colo- 
rado. ‘ 
Garza; creek flowing eastward into 

Kettleman plain, crossing boundary 

between Fresno and Kings coun- 

ties, California. (Not Las Garzas.) 
Grayrock; peak, San Juan county, 

Colorado. ; 

Graysill; mountain, San Juan county, 

Colorado. 

Hermosa; cliffs, La Plata county, 

Colorado. 


Jura; knob, San Juan county, Colo- 
rado. ; : : 
Kabetogama; lake, St. Louis county, 
Minnesota. (Not Kabatogama, 


Kabet-Togoma, nor Kabetogame.) 

Kettleman; plain, and hills between 
Kettleman plain and Tulare lake, 
Fresno and Kings counties, Cali- 
fornia. (Not Kittleman.) 

Little Cascade; creek, La Plata 
county, Colorado. 

Little Elk; creek, La Plata county, 
Colorado. ae 

Mt. Diablo range; main inner coast 
range, reaching south-southeast- 
ward from the strait of Carquinez 
to Antelope valley, or, more ex- 
actly, to the divide between Ante- 
lope and McLure valleys, where it 
ends rather abruptly in about lati- 
tude 35° 40’, California. 

Osborne; borough, village, and_rail- 
road station (former post-office), 
Allegheny county, Pennsylvania. 
(Not Glenosborne, Glen Osborne, 
Glenosburn, Osborn, Osburn, nor 
Osburn boro.) 

Purgatory; flat, La Plata county, 
Colorado. 

Relay: creek, San Juan county, Colo- 
rado. 

Rico: mountains, Dolores county, 
Colorado. : oad 

Rum; river, branch of Mississippi 
river at Anoka, Anoka county, Min- 
nesota. (Not Run.) 

Section; point, San Juan county, 
Colorado. 

Sliderock; ridge, Dolores and San 
Juan counties, Colorado. 

Straight; creek, Dolores county, 
Colorado. 

Temblor range; reaching from Cho- 
lame creek on the north, southeast- 
erly to about latitude 35°, where it 
joins the Tejon mountains. The 
Temblor range lies between the 
south end of the San Joaquin plain 
on the east and Carrizo plain and 
the valley of San Juan Creek on the 
west. Its north end is west of 
Antelope valley, standing en échelon 
with the south end of the Diablo 
range, California. (Not Temploa.) 

Tevebau; run emptying into the Ohio 
at Baden, Beaver county, Pennsyl- 


vania. (Not Tebebaugh, Teve- 

bough,  Tevibaugh, ivebaugh, 

Tivepaugh, nor Tivetangh.) 
Waltham; creek, south fork of Los 


Gatos creek, passing the town of - 


Coalinga, Fresno county, California. 
(Not Alcalde, Cantoo-oa, Cantua, 
Wartham, nor Warthan.) 

Zapato; creek flowing eastward down 
io the northern end of Kettleman 
plain, Fresno county, California. 
(Not Zapato Chino nor Zapatos.) 

Zumbro; river, Wabasha county, Min- 
nesota. (Not Embarras, Zambre, 
nor Zumbroto.) 

At a special meeting held May 15, 
the following decisions were ren- 
dered:— \ 
Alcalde Hills; foothills, east side of 

Diablo range, between Los Gatos 

and Waltham creeks, west and 

northwest of Coalinga, California. 

Anticline Ridge; spur of Diablo 
range running southeastward from 
southeast point of Joaquin ridge, 
Fresno county, California. 

Avenal; creek traversing McLure 
valley, southwest, Kings county, 
California. (Not Dicks nor Aven- 
dale.) 

Avenal; gap or pass in southern part 
of Kettleman hills, Kings county, 
California (in latitude 35° 50’). 

Avenal; ridge, south end. of Diablo 
range (between Antelope and Mc- 
Lure valleys), California. 

Canoas; creek, southwest corner, 
Fresno county (flowing easterly 
from Diablo range into Kettleman 
plain), California. 

Dagany; gap or pass between Mc- 
Lure valley and south end of Ket- 
tleman plain, Kings county, Cali- 
fornia. 

Diablo; range of mountains in Cali- 


fornia extending from Carquinez ' 


strait southeast to Antelope valley 
in northwest Kern county. (Not 
Monte Diablo, Mount Diablo, nor 
Sierra del Monte Diablo.) 

Guijarral; group of low hills south of 
Los Gatos creek (between Anticline 
ridge and Kettleman hills), Fresno 
county, California. 

Jacalitos; creek, western Fresno 
county (south of hills of same 
name), California. 

Jacalitos; foothills south of Coalinga, 
between Waltham and _ Jacalitos 
creeks, Fresno county, California. 

Joaquin; ridge or spur of Diablo 
range, between Waltham and Los 
Gatos creeks, California. 

Juniper; ridge of Diablo range, be- 
tween Los Gatos and Waltham 
creeks, California. 

Kreyenhagen; foothills on west side 
of Kettleman plain, in western 
Fresno and Kings counties, Cali- 
fornia. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Six 4 * Spm 29, 1908 
ne 29, 
seen expense, including board and tuition, 


edit toward a degree given forall work of 
co) grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono Maine. 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 
ear, two-year and four-year courses 
to high school graduates. 
jal courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Norma! Col- 
lege the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
8t., Indianapolis, Ind 











Simmons College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 


Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians. 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


year pene * 28th. , 
RY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue. 





MENEELY& CO 


WATERVLIET 
= (West Troy), N.Y. 





The Old Reliable CHURCH, 
F . | CHIME 
Established SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 








Los Gatos; creek, Diablo range, 
western Fresno county, California. 
(Not Arroyo las Gatos, Las Gatas, 
nor Polvodero.) 

McLure; valley in southwest corner 
Kings county, California. (Not 
McClures, McLures, nor Sun- 
flower.) 

Oil Canyon; canyon leading south- 
ward from Oil City (about ten miles 
due north of Coalinga), Fresno 
county, California. 

Pleasant; valley in western Fresno 
county (valley or basin in which 
Coalinga is situated), California. 

Polvadero; gap between Guijarral 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 





% Emerso , on College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Ped- 
agogy in Aneta. Came Session. 25t. 


Boston, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 82ST 


York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave, MinnSapolis,414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 
1605 Pean. Ave. Denver. ry, Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1210 Williams Ave 


Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg 


= a. b ': 405 Cooper . 
Ohieazo,2)3 dichigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


rom AGENCY 


i i 
Excellent ithe U8. SEND FOR MANUAL, > 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Long distance telephone 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop.,8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4, 








Some New Books. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Government of England Lowell Macmill ‘e I oy ‘ 
Home Life in Germany...... Sedgwick mn Ce., HN. ¥. “3 
General Physics........... coccccee CROW “ “ “ re 
Se ee aera ce eee cs cobs Spiller “ “ “ * as 
Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero..... Pearson American Book Co., “ ‘50 
BEIM WOOUD. «5c Soc cc cee sec cseces pecee Bald win. Paul [Ed.] “ “be as 100 
Latin Prose Composition Based on Cwsar..... Pearson RE rs “4 “ 50 
Xenophon Hellemica............-sesseeeeessseee Brownson[Ed.} * “46 “ 1.65 
A Little Land and a Little Living........... . Hall Arcadia Press “ “set 
Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. Ely Grosset & Dunlap “ 50 
Elements of Physical Soagsepny Tristate Hopkins Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston —— 
Foundation of the University of Pennsylvania. Harrison University of Penn., Phila, osu 


Religion and Medicine Worcester, MacComb, 
Walt Whitman............... Cet Suh ite te oem oenne 






Coriat Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Perry Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1.50 





The Next Street but One ..........5............ Loane Longmans, Green & C : or 
— ae us Bos RS Hislam ¢ — & ae mM... Hy 
lections from 2 Eee Giese (Ed.) D.C. Heath & Co., Bos stn 
Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer..... - Duncan D Appleton & eS A pee 
BORO SOCAL 00. 5 tum» Hs 000.0 .2200 39.068 8 - Gilmore B. Ww. Huebsch Co., “ 1.50 
The Strenuous Career... ; Peters Laird & Lee, Chicago 1.25 
An Intermediate Course in Mechanics.......... Porter E,P. Dutton & Co., N.Y 150 
on ra og meres Fei beolGe bes eNbe » taiakiee op Stratton “ ie oo 2’ 50) 
anderings in Ireland.................+ese.... Shoemaker G. P. Putnam’s Sons. © 25 
In the Valley of the Nile...............cceceecees Watson Revell & Co., Chicago yo 
In the W sand on the Shore..............+«+. Ware L. C. Page & Co., Boston 2 00 
The Home in the Water..........2........eseees Roberts “ “ “ 1.50 











Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bripcewarer, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A.G BoypEex,A.M. 


StVE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrousuRs, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. THOmpPsoN, Principal. 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincHam, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Primeipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
@ commercial branches. Fer catalogue 

address J. ASNURY PITMAN, Principal. 











hills and Kettleman hills, southwest 
Fresno county, California. 

Pyramid Hills; a long row or line of 
conical hills between McLure valley 
and southern end of Kettleman 
plain, California. (Not Los Pira- 
midos, nor The Pyramids.) 

Reef Ridge; spur of Diablo range, 
between Jasper canyon and McLure 
valley, California. 

Tent Hills; hills, west side of McLure 
valley (southwest corner of Kings 
county), California. (Not Las 
Tiendas nor The Tents.) 

Winnibigoshish: lake, Itasca and Cass 
counties, Minnesota. (Not Winne- 
bigoshish.) 

ALASKA. 
Alberto; island, San . Alberto bay, 





Prince of Wales archipelago. 





Alberto; reef in close proximity. to 
Alberto island, Prince of Wales 
archipelago. 

Anguilla; island, Gulf of Esquibel, 
Prince of Wales archipelago. 

Baldy; bay, west side of Tlevak strait. 
between Reef Point and High 
Point. , 

Blanquizal; islands off the coast of 
Prince of Wales island. 

Bushtop; northeast rocky islet off the 
northwest end of Anguilla island. 
Cruz; island, one and one-fourth 
miles long, south side of San Chris- 
toval channel. (Not Canos y Ylas 

de la Cruz nor Cross Island.) 

Cruz; pass, passage to the westward 
of Cruz island. 

Dead Tree; point, southwest coast of 
Heceta island, one and_ three- 
eighths miles northwest of White 
Cliff. 

Emerald; islet, -one mile west of 
White Cliff. (Not Green Island.) 
Farallon; bay, west side of Tlevak 
Strait, south of Cayman Point. 
(Not South Bay.) 

Fort; islet, northeasternmost of the 
Nichols islands. 

Grace Harbor; bay on west side of 
Tlevak strait, near its junction with 
Kaigani strait. 

-Guide; island, Tlevak strait, nearly 
midway between Canyon Point and 
Halibut Nose. 

Hermagos; islets, within less than 
three miles of the Hermanos islets. 
(Not Brothers nor Los Hermagos.) 

Hermanos; islets in the middle of the 
eastern end of San Christoval chan 





nel Bucareli bay. (Not The 
Brothers. ) 

Larzatita; island, westernmost island 
in San Christoval channel. 

Lone Spruce; rock in entrance of 
Sukkwan strait. (Not Green.) 

Meares; island (largest) in the north- 
ern part of Meares passage, and on 
the south side of Ulloa channel. 

Piedras; island, one-fourth mile east 
of Cruz island, and five-eighths mile 
northwest of Catilina island. (Not 
Rocky nor Ysla de Piedras.) 

Slide: reef, cluster of high bare rocks 
close to the southwest coast of 
Heceta island, about seven-eighths 
mile northwest of Dead Tree Point. 

Twocrack; island, lying three-fourths 
mile off northwest end of Anguilla 
island, Bocas de Finas. 

Ulioa;' channel extending from B 
careli bay to Tlevak strait, and 
cluding Tlevak Narrows. (Not | 





loa Canal.) 

Ulloa; island in Ulloa channel, one 
half mile east of Meares island, and 
three fourth mile northwest of Turn 
Point. 

Vesta; bay on west side of 
strait, near its junction with Kai 
gani strait. 

Wadleigh; rock lying near and to the 

f Alberto 


east of the south point of 
island. 
White: cliff on southwest coast 


Heceta island. 


a. 
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EXPLAINED. 

Andrew Carnegie tells of an old 
Scotch lady who had no great liking 
for modern church music. One day 
she was expressing her dislike of the 
singing of an anthem in her own 
church, when a friend said: 

“Why, that anthem is a very an- 
cient one. David sang it to Saul.” 

“Weel, weel!”. said the old woman. 
“JT noo for the first time understan’ 
why Saul threw his javelin at David 
when the lad sang for him.’’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 








PRETTY NEAR IT. 

“Now.” said the teacher, who had 
been giving an elementary talk upon 
architecture, “can any little boy tell 
me what a ‘buttress’ is?” 

“I know,” shouted Tommy Smart. 
“A nanny goat.”—The Herald and 
Presbyter. 

PAYING FOR BREAWAGES. 

Mistress—“Sarah Jane, what has 
happened?” 

Sarah Jane—‘Oh, mum, I’ve fallen 
down the stair and broken my neck.” 

Mistress (firmly)—‘Well, whatever 
you've broken, it'll be deducted from 
your wages.”—Sydney Bulletin. 
THOSE BROKEN RESOLUTIONS. 

The Recording Angel had sat up till 
midnight posting his hooks for the 
first week in January. “And yet they 
say heaven is a land of rest,” he mur- 
mured as he turned in, dog tired. 

WHY NOT? 

Dyer—“He’s crazy on the subject 
of aerial navigation.” 

tver—“‘A balloonatic, eh?’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 

THE LIL\-WHITE HAND AGAIN, 

She—“Didn’t that novel I saw you 
reading end happily?’ 

He—“‘Naw! the hero and heroine 
got married.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Elsie Gertrude Phelan, Boston’s 
popular young composer and pianist, 
is to make her vaudeville debut at 
Keith’s next week as the leading fea- 
ture of a program that has been spe- 
cially prepared in view of the cgnven- 
tion of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 
pianologue made up of songs and in- 
strumental pieces of her own compo- 
sition. “The Battle of Too-Soon” is 
the title of Gallagher and Barrett’s 
decidedly novel and clever travesty 
skit, one of the best numbers now in 
vaudeville. J. K. Murray and Clara 
Lane are two names to conjure with 
when the theatre-going public of Bos- 
ton and vicinity is concerned. They 
are to present a pleasing operatic 
sketch. The Six American Dancers, 
who do the greatest dancing act on 
the stage to-day, are to hold over for 
a second week. Bedini and Arthur, 
who are the originators of many of 
the drollest tricks known to comedy 
jugglery; Raymond and Caverly, 
“The Leading Germans,” with their 
witty parodies and laughable operatic 
burlesque; and Vernon, who is to pre- 
sent his new ventriloquial act, will all 
be prominent on the program. Burns 
and McCone, acrobatic humorists; 
Louis Granat, whistling soloist; 
Harry Burgoyne, singer of English 
comic songs; Bernier and Stella, 
singers and dancers; Martinez and 
Martinez, versatile musicians; and 
new kinetograph pictures will com- 
plete the show. 


aunt + 
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To the busy teacher in the midst of 
the special pressure of the closing 
days of school the thought of summer 
study is not apt to be appealing; the 
summer schools that have been suc- 
cessful have been quick to recognize 
this attitude. The oldest summer 
music and drawing school in the coun- 
try, which conducts twin institutions 
in Boston and Chicago during three 
weeks in July, makes a special point 
of enlivening the splendid work done 


at the schools by every possible op-| 


portunity for rest and recreation. 
The circulars of the Eastern school, 
which may be obtained from the man- 
ager, William M. Hatch, 221 Colum- 
bus avenue, 30ston, demonstrate 
many of the possibilities offered by a 
trip to historic Boston; but a visit to 
the school itself is necessary for a full 
realization of its inspiration and value. 
Many of its pupils return year after 
vear for new ideas and training in the 
latest and most approved methods. 
Every teacher and supervisor am- 
bitious to broaden her equipment 
should consider’ the 
offered by this special work. 
- 


7 





The preachers will now have 
hance to catch up with the times. 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Col 
lege will devote two weeks of work to 
their especial needs during August. 
They will be taught by expert instruc- 
tors, who will be able to show them 
what modern agriculture means in 
this world of industry; what the so- 
cial organization of country life really 
is to-day, and what the rural and 
working classes are actually thinking 
about. The progressive preacher 
who attends this school will not only 
get a new point of view, but will get 
it put.up in a vacation eapsule as he 
enjoys the pleasant outdoor life on 
the college farm at Amherst. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


y another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 
ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice from bric flees tawyers, 
who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 
for half what they can recover. The hurt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim’s 
own, but if the lawyer can persnade the victim to begin suit he will at least have somethin 

to appear in court for. So men whose only qualification 
many agencies, started by A E is that the world owes them 
a living and they can no longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 
where thay do not find them try to create them. Every board of education gets jetters from 
these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 
and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially if it results in 


| the placing of their candidates. This is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa- 
tion should distinguisl 


these ambulance.... 








1 between self-respecting agencies and CHASERS 


| THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


“ BREWER 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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PAMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sive Colleges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
| esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em er 


| address 
Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to aa 
n 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES Wie? ith 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, frum $40 a month to $f ,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists,and other teachers to a 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. Pratt, — 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for Se work ih 
‘ High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 


tem of music and drawing secure positions pa so to $70 per month. or further 
information, address THE TEACHERS AG NCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
| Manhattan Building. Drs Moinss, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyteten St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 














Assists Teachers in Obtaining 














Correspondence invited. 





| 


‘James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency-zcnsnz. 


| A Suocessful School and College Bureau Building 

















TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. Chicage 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
156 B Free Street, Portland, Maine. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
Teachers’ 
G. A, STUART 
PROP. 
he only fall ipped Teachers’ Agency between 
The only fully equipp gency 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and June unless position secured. 
Fans | Ween aoe 
every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
; Agency Long distance Telephone 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 42x Snemcot strec, pokes’? 
NEW ENGLAN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY 
300d positions for Fall now on our books 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 

el 

Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers nas 3 
WwM. F. JARVIS 
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ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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The typewriter user always expects more and 


better service from the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


than from any other writing machine. He 
has reason to, a right to, and we want 


him to. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated ) 
New York and Everywhere 











“The Month 
of Roses”’ 
calls for special complexion 
safeguards, to insure a summer of 
perfect skin condition and comfort. 

Mennen’s Bersted Toilet Powder 
used after bathing, kcepstheskinsmoothandhealthy, 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn, insur 
ing the much coveted “‘browning’’ without burning. 
After shaving it is delightful, 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes 
—the “* Box that Lox,” with Mennen's face on top. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor) No samples 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) = _ 

Specially prepared for the nursery 











Common Sense Exercises 


IN 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


The purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 
test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 
sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


























